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Find  Meaning  in  Life 

For  far  too  many  of  us  today  life  has  lost  its 
meaning.  We  get  up  in  the  morning,  work  all  day, 
enjoy  some  leisure  time,  go  to  bed  at  night,  get 
up  in  the  morning,  et  cetera,  et  cetera.  We  gorge 
ourselves  on  good  things  to  eat  ;  we  repair  an  air- 
plane motor;  we  play  some  gin  rummy;  we  go  on  a 
week-end  pass  and  "live  it  up. " 

Then  once  in  a  while  maybe  we  stop  and  say:  What 
does  all  this  add  up  to?  Where  am  I  going?  Does 
life  have  any  meaning? 

Years  ago  I  read  this  significant  statement: 
"The  meaning  of  our  lives  is  bound  up  with  the 
meaning  of  the  universe."  That  is  to  say — life 
does  have  meaning  IF — if  we  find  God,  if  we  learn 
his  will  for  the  world  and  for  ourselves,  if  we 
cooperate  with  God  in  doing  his  work  in  the  world. 
So  find  God,  discover  what  he  wants  you  to  do, 
make  that  your  central  purpose  and  life  does  have 
meaning. 
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Communion 
Service  in 
Richmond 


By  ROBERT  E.  FUERST 


TTE  was  colored  and  the  church 
-■-  -■■  was  for  whites.  He  stood  across 
the  street  from  the  church  in  the 
shade  of  an  ehn,  partly  to  escape  the 
Richmond  sun  which  was  warm  in 
the  morning  and  partly  to  avoid  at- 
tention. He  had  watched  them  all  go 
in  and  there  had  been  no  Negroes 
among  them. 

The  bells  had  sounded  a  few  min- 
utes ago  and  the  congregation  evi- 
dently had  grown  as  large  as  it  was 
going  to.  There  were  no  more  strag- 
glers. If  he  was  going  to  enter  the 
church  to  worship,  now  was  the  time. 
He  thought,  Won't  it  be  all  right? 
Surely  God  is  no  respecter  of  persons. 

Hesitantly  he  crossed  the  street 
and  slowly  climbed  the  steps  of  the 
church.  It  was  his  first  visit  to  a  white 
church  and  he  was  nervous,  almost 
frightened.  Yet  had  not  the  times 
changed?  Did  not  men  now  beHeve 


that  the  church  was  the  house  of 
God  where  all  men  should  worship  as 
brothers? 

Slowly  he  opened  the  door  and 
then  held  his  hand  against  it  as  it 
swung  shut  behind  him.  Inside  he 
treaded  softly  so  he  would  be  un- 
noticed. Quietly  he  took  a  seat  in  the 
rear  pew  which  was  empty.  There 
was  no  window  in  this  area  and  it 
was  rather  dark;  he  felt  more  com- 
fortable. 

They  were  singing  at  the  moment 
and  he  reached  for  a  hymnal.  He 
made  no  eflFort  to  join  them,  how- 
ever; instead  he  let  his  mind  rest, 
drinking  in  the  heavy  music  of  the 
organ  and  the  chorus  of  song  from 
the  worshipers  while  his  eyes  glanced 
about  the  church. 

The  bright  sunshine  made  the 
colors  of  the  stained  glass  windows 
at  the  front  brilHant.  It  was  a  pretty 


church  and  the  elegantly-constructed 
interior  highlighted  by  the  brown 
waxed  wood  made  it  seem  friendly. 
He  was  glad  he  had  entered. 

As  the  service  progressed,  it  be- 
came obvious  to  him  that  it  was  to 
be  a  communion  service  and  again 
he  felt  a  tremor  of  concern.  So  far 
he  had  not  been  seen,  he  thought,  or 
at  least  not  by  many.  No  one  seemed 
upset  about  his  being  there.  But  dur- 
ing communion?  He  would  have  to 
walk  to  the  front  of  the  church  and 
everyone  would  see  him  then.  Kneel- 
at  the  altar  rail,  he  would  be  a  black 
among  whites.  He  would  stand  out 
like  a  lump  of  coal  on  a  freshly- 
laundered  sheet.  Would  they  wel- 
come him?  Communion  was  a  hal- 
lowed ceremony  in  the  church.  They 
might  extend  the  hand  of  brother- 
hood or  they  might  look  upon  him  as 
a  trespassing  troublemaker.  Yet  he 
had  to  try.  The  thought  of  partaking 
in  communion  was  an  attractive  one, 
and  attempting  it  was  necessary  de- 
spite the  risk.  He  waited  anxiously 
for  the  moment  to  arrive. 

When  his  turn  came  to  go  forward, 
he  was  once  again  frightened.  The 
ushers  divided  the  congregation, 
sending  the  correct  number  to  the 
communion  rail  so  that  it  was  neither 
overcrowded  with  worshipers  nor 
short  of  them.  The  ushers  worked 
.their  way  back  on  one  side,  from 
front  to  rear;  this  placed  him  among 
those  at  the  end  of  the  first  half  and 
beginning  of  the  second,  nearly  in  the 
middle.  Everyone  would  see  him. 

Walking  down  the  center  aisle,  he 


got  about  half-way  to  the  front  when 
people  began  to  notice  him.  At  first 
there  was  only  head-turning  as  peo- 
ple strained  to  see  what  the  others 
were  looking  at.  Uncomfortable,  he 
continued. 

Soon  people  in  the  pews  began 
whispering  and  squirming  or  leaning 
over  to  talk  quietly  to  a  friend.  And 
some  pointed  toward  him.  One  wor- 
shiper who  was  already  kneeling  at 
the  communion  rail  rose  and  returned 
to  his  seat  and  in  a  moment  several 
others  did  the  same.  Two  or  three 
men  in  the  congregation  stood  up, 
and  he  was  certain  then  that  disaster 
was  near. 

He  stopped  briefly,  but  then  went 
on  and  knelt  at  the  deserted  altar. 
Those  behind  him,  some  undecided, 
others  gasping  with  indignation,  held 
back  from  kneeling  near  him  and  he 
remained  there,  a  solitary  humble 
figure. 

Near  the  front  of  the  church 
among  those  worshipers  whose  turn 
had  not  yet  come  to  partake  of  the 
bread  and  wine  sat  a  white-haired 
figure,  eyes  closed,  head  resting  on 
his  right  hand  in  prayer.  Hearing  the 
mild  commotion,  he  looked  up  from 
his  meditation  and,  after  taking  in 
the  situation,  studied  the  lone  Negro 
at  the  altar. 

Then  the  dignified  white-haired 
gentleman  rose,  walked  unobtrusive- 
ly down  the  aisle,  and  kneeled  beside 
the  black,  a  former  slave. 

The  gentleman's  name  was  Robert 
E.  Lee. 


Brotherhood  is  not  a  commodity  to  be  taken  down  from  the  shelf  with  one  hand — 
it  is  an  accomplishment  of  soul-searching  prayer  and  perseverance.  — 0.  HOBBY 


THE  MAN  IN  THE  MIDDLE 

By  AGNES  BEHLING 
The  most  impossible  job  in  the  world  .  .  .  and  he  does  it 


YOU  are  taking  on  the  most  im- 
possible job  in  the  world," 
Trygve  Lie  warned  Dag  Hammar- 
skjold,  his  successor  as  Secretary- 
General  of  the  United  Nations. 

When  chosen  by  the  General  As- 
sembly, Hammarskjold  was  "the 
darkest  of  dark  horses."  Even  the 
reporters  assigned  to  the  United  Na- 
tions asked  each  other,  "Who  is  he?" 
They  could  not  even  pronounce  his 
name. 

"Call  me  Hammershield,"  he  re- 
plied quietly.  "That's  as  near  as  most 
people  get,  and  it's  what  my  name 
means."  It  was  inherited  from  a  sol- 
dier ancestor,  Peder  Hammarskjold, 
who  was  given  the  name  in  1610 
when  he  was  knighted  by  his  king 
for  defending  his  country  against  the 
Danes. 

When  asked  about  his  plans,  Mr. 
Hammarskjold  said,  "My  first  move 
is  to  learn  my  job!"  Chosen  to  serve 
the  interests  of  all  nations  within  the 
United  Nations,  he  explained  that  he 
is  a  diplomat  without  a  country. 
Within  the  provisions  of  the  Charter, 
he  was  more  anxious  to  do  a  job,  than 
to  talk  about  it. 

Few  people  knew  much  about  him 
until  the  winter  of  1954-55  when 
Henry  Cabot  Lodge  suggested  that 
he   use   his   influence    as    Secretary- 


Dag  Ilamniarskjold 

General  of  the  United  Nations  to  free 
the  American  fliers  imprisoned  by 
Red  China  while  serving  under  the 
flag  of  the  United  Nations  in  Korea. 
Many  feared  that  such  action  might 
involve  the  world  organization  in 
American  domestic  affairs.  Instead  of 
acting  with  his  usual  deliberateness, 
Dag  Hammarskjold  surprised  every- 
one by  flying  to  Peking.  There  he 
communicated  with  Chou  En-Lai 
through  the  Swedish  ambassador. 
Krishna  Menon  of  India  who  was  on 
familiar  terms  with  the  Chinese  For- 
eign Minister  gave  valuable  aid.  For 


six  months  the  talks  dragged  on,  but 
if  the  Secretary-General  ever 
doubted  the  final  success  of  his  mis- 
sion, he  never  admitted  it.  It  was  not 
until  the  following  summer  when  he 
was  celebrating  his  fiftieth  birthday 
by  fishing  in  northern  Sweden  that 
he  received  the  long-awaited  cable- 
gram. Red  China  had  promised  the 
prompt  release  of  the  prisoners!  It 
was  a  personal  victory  for  the  new 
Secretary-General,  but  it  was  a  vote 
of  confidence  for  the  United  Nations 
as  well.  When  asked  how  he  felt 
about  the  matter,  Mr.  Hammarskjold 
repHed,  "Many  things  have  hap- 
pened during  my  time  as  Secretary- 
General  for  which  I  have  reason  to 
be  grateful,  but  none  ranks  as  high 
on  that  list  as  my  trip  to  Peking." 

T  ATER  events  proved  the  truth  of 
-*-'  the  statement:  "The  Secretary- 
General  never  goes  beyond  his  au- 
thority, but  he  never  hides  behind  its 
limitations  if  he  sees  a  way  to  be  use- 
ful." On  December  8,  1953,  President 
Eisenhower  appeared  before  the  rep- 
resentatives of  the  sixty  nations  to 
propose  the  creation  of  an  atomic- 
energy  agency  under  the  supervision 
of  the  United  Nations.  Its  aim,  he 
explained,  was  to  show  that  govern- 
ments were  as  interested  in  harness- 
ing the  powerful  force  for  peaceful 
as  well  as  for  destructive  purposes. 
At  the  earliest  opportunity  the  Sec- 
retary-General called  and  arranged 
for  an  international  conference  of 
nuclear  scientists.  As  his  righthand 
man  he  chose  Under  Secretary  Ralph 
J.  Bunche  who  had  already  proved 
his  ability  to  handle  delicate  ques- 
tions. Quickly,  but  quietly,  the  scien- 


tists cooperated  wholeheartedly  in 
the  undertaking.  The  experiment 
demonstrated  that  it  is  easier  for  the 
East  and  West  to  work  together  on 
scientific  questions  than  it  is  for  them 
to  come  to  poHtical  agreements. 

When  Mr.  Hammarskjold  became 
Secretary-General  of  the  United  Na- 
tions, he  said  he  would  apply  to  his 
work  his  favorite  principle  of  moun- 
tain-climbing: "We  need  persever- 
ance, patience  .  .  .  and  a  clear  aware- 
ness of  dangers,  and  of  the  fact  that 
.  .  .  the  safest  climber  .  .  .  never  ques- 
tions his  ability  to  overcome  his  difii- 
culties."  Above  the  fireplace  in  his 
Park  Avenue  apartment,  hangs  one 
of  his  most  prized  possessions:  a 
mountain  pick  given  to  him  by  Ten- 
sing Norkay,  a  Sherpa  tribesman  who 
with  Edmund  Hilary  conquered  Mt. 
Everest.  With  it  came  the  message, 
"So  you  may  cHmb  to  even  greater 
heights." 

The  Secretary-General  soon  real- 
ized that  he  would  need  even  greater 
skill  to  meet  the  challenges  ahead. 
The  United  Nations  asked  him  to  try 
to  get  Arabs  and  Jews  in  the  Middle 
East  to  cease  fire  until  both  guns  and 
tempers  had  had  a  chance  to  cool, 
and  a  more  lasting  agreement  might 
be  reached.  Once  he  had  said,  "I 
have  never  satisfied  my  wish  to  go 
around  the  world."  Now  in  his  role 
as  troubleshooter  for  the  United  Na- 
tions, it  began  to  appear  as  if  his  wish 
might  be  granted.  He  shuttled  back 
and  forth  as  the  man  in  the  middle 
between  leaders  of  two  opposing 
forces  in  a  troubled  area.  Because  of 
his  untiring  efforts  to  head  off  vio- 
lence, to  iron  out  small  difficulties, 
and  to  pave  the  way  for  a  possible 


Secretary-General  Dag   Hammarskjold   of  the  UN 
meets  with  the  Press  at  UN  headquarters 

Mr.  Hammarskj  old's  first  term  as  Secretary-General  of  the  UN  expired  April  10, 
1958  but  he  was  unanimously  re-elected  to  a  second  five-year  term.  Here  he  is 
shown  at  the  speaker's  rostrum  delivering  a  brief  acceptance  address 
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solution  of  long-range  problems,  he 
became  known  as  "the  man  in  a 
hurry  waging  peace."  It  was  well 
that  leaders  on  both  sides  respected 
his  judgment  and  had  confidence  in 
his  word,  for  it  was  their  good  will, 
more  than  anything  else,  that  might 
avert  war. 

The  Secretary-General  often  is  re- 
ferred to  as  "That  modest  man  Dag." 
His  devotion  to  his  work  has  won  the 
admiration  of  his  staflE  of  more  than 
four  thousand.  Often  he  arrives  at 
his  office  on  the  thirty-eighth  floor 
of  the  United  Nations  Administration 
Building  in  Manhattan  ahead  of  all 
but  the  maintenance  crews.  It  is  not 
unusual  for  him  to  work  until  two  or 
three  o'clock  in  the  morning,  but  as 
he  has  no  family  these  irregular  hours 
do  not  seriously  inconvenience  others. 
He  patronizes  the  United  Nations' 
cafeteria  where  he  stands  in  line  dur- 
ing the  noon  rush  hour.  When  the 
maintenance  crew  made  a  swimming- 
pool  float  from  discarded  oil  drums 
and  packing-box  lumber  as  a  token 
of  their  appreciation,  he  invited  them 
to  his  small  farm  near  Brewster,  New 
York. 

Time  and  circumstances  have  not 
greatly  altered  earlier  habits.  While 
employed  by  the  Bank  of  Sweden,  he 
made  a  bicycle  tour  of  his  country. 
One  evening  he  stopped  at  a  fashion- 
able hotel  to  inquire  about  a  room. 
The  desk  clerk  studied  the  boyish 
face  and  figure,  noted  the  travel- 
wrinkled  shorts  and  the  shirt  open  at 
the  neck,  and  directed  him  to  a  youth 
hostel.  Dag  Hammarskjold  followed 
the  directions!  Vigorous  exercise  has 
kept  him  in  good  physical  condition. 
He  enjoys  salt-water  swimming,  fish- 
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ing,  and  mountain^cHmbing.  Those 
who  know  him  best  say  that  he  looks 
ten  or  fifteen  years  younger  than  he 
really  is.  Other  interests  are  reading, 
plays,  art,  and  amateur  photography. 

As  Secretary-General  one  of  his 
duties  is  to  entertain.  This  is  done 
in  his  eight-room  apartment  on  Park 
Avenue  where  he  has  a  Swedish  but- 
ler, a  Swedish  housekeeper,  a  Nor- 
wegian secretary,  and  an  American 
chauffeur.  His  salary  of  $20,000  is 
tax  free,  and  $35,000  is  allowed  for 
expenses. 

In  1953  when  told  of  some  of  the 
difficulties  of  his  new  job,  he  said 
briefly,  "I  hope  I  survive."  He  has 
done  better  than  that:  he  has  been 
re-elected  unanimously  to  serve  a 
second  five-year  term.  This  was 
achieved  in  spite  of  Russia's  disap- 
proval of  the  manner  in  which  the 
United  Nations  handled  the  Hun- 
garian revolto 

When  evaluating  the  achievements 
of  the  past  five  years,  he  is  convinced 
that  the  United  Nations  "has,  if  any- 
thing, proved  stronger  than  people 
believed."  He  feels,  however,  a  major 
weakness  "is  that  it  has  not  been 
more  successful  in  building  bridges 
across  the  gulfs  .  .  ."  Upon  his  return 
from  London  and  Moscow,  he  af- 
firmed his  belief  that  both  East  and 
West  are  sincere  in  their  wish  to  get 
results  in  the  field  of  disarmament 
without  weakening  national  security. 
Disappointments  are  inevitable,  but 
he  cautions  that  nobody  bothered  by 
frustrations  should  have  his  job. 

Leslie  Munro  of  New  Zealand  re- 
cently declared,  "No  single  individ- 
ual in  the  modem  world  has  worked 
as   unselfishly    and   successfully   for 
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Red  Grange,  the  "galloping  ghost," 
scored  31  touchdowns  and  streaked 
3,637  yards  m  20  games  while  playing 
for  Illinois  back  in  the  early  20's. 
His  famous  runs  had  the  turnstiles 
clicking  to  the  tune  of  over  700,000 
fans  during  his  stay  at  Illinois 

the  good  of  all  of  us  as  Dag  Ham- 
marskjold." 

"We  have  paid  a  great  personal 
tribute  to  a  great  man,"  said  Henry 
Cabot  Lodge.  "We  have  done  the 
United  Nations  a  great  favor." 

By  environment,  by  training,  and 
by  personal  beliefs.  Dag  Hammar- 
skjold  is  qualified  to  head  an  organ- 
ization for  world  peace.  On  his  fa- 
ther's side,  he  is  a  descendant  of  a 
long  line  of  military  and  civilian  em- 
ployees. Members  of  his  mother's 
family  served  their  fellow  men  as 
clergymen  and  teachers.  Even  in  col- 
lege, his  friends  called  him  "the  per- 
fect civil  servant"  because  of  his  keen 
interest  in  government,  banking,  eco- 
nomics and  foreign  languages.  All  of 


this  training  helped  him  to  become 
useful  and  successful  in  public  life. 
The  story  of  his  sei'vices  to  his  coun- 
try from  1930  to  1953  is  the  story  of 
Sweden's  growth  and  progress  dur- 
ing that  time. 

In  an  interview  with  Edward  R. 
Murrow,  Mr.  Hammarskjold  ex- 
plained, ".  .  .  On  my  father's  side, 
I  inherited  a  belief  that  no  life  is 
more  satisfactory  than  one  of  selfless 
service  to  your  country — or  human- 
ity." Then  he  added,  "From  my 
mother's  side,  I  inherited  the  belief 
that  ...  all  men  are  equals  as  chil- 
dren of  God  ...  I  now  recognize 
and  endorse  .  .  .  those  very  beliefs 
which  once  were  handed  down  to 
me. 

Much  of  his  success  in  dealing 
with  others  may  be  due  to  his  ob- 
servance of  two  maxims:  First,  "Be- 
tween sovereign  states,  no  solution  is 
valid  if  the  other  fellow  feels  he  has 
been  wronged."  Second,  "Never 
abuse  a  temporary  weakness  in  your 
opponent.  Perhaps  you  could  get 
more,  but  it  won't  last." 

In  an  address  on  the  subject  of 
world  peace,  he  stated  his  belief  that 
"Our  work  for  peace  must  begin 
within  the  private  world  of  each  one 
of  us.  To  build  for  man  a  world  with- 
out fear,  we  must  be  without  fear.  To 
build  a  world  of  justice,  we  must  be 
just.  And  how  can  we  fight  for  liber- 
ty, if  we  are  not  free  in  our  own 
minds?  How  can  we  ask  others  to 
sacrifice,  if  we  are  not  readv  to  do 
so?"  ■  ■ 


Love  is  one  game  that  most  girls  like 
to  see  end  in  a  tie. 

-KIM  McGINNIS 


When  Pete  learned  to  understand  the  real  Japan, 
he  saw  what  was 


lie^jjCM.d  the  ^llue^  ^doi 


By  PHYLLIS  REYNOLDS  TEDESCO 


T  FIRST  saw  Raki  behind  a  huge 
-*-  kettle  of  tomato  soup  and  this 
started  our  friendship.  What  almost 
ended  it  was  a  lesson  I've  never  for- 
gotten. 

Araki-San  Tanaku  was  one  of  the 
smilingest  guys  I've  ever  met.  I  guess 
that's  why  I  took  to  him  right  away. 
I  could  never  remember  his  full  name 
so  I  called  him  Raki  for  short  and  he 
called  me  Pete.  He  was  a  Httle  guy — 
looked  like  he  might  have  been  one 
of  those  starved  war  orphans  when 
he  was  a  kid,  but  actually  he  was  a 
champion  at  jujitsu. 

I  was  stationed  in  Japan  at  Yoko- 
hama, a  corporal  in  the  army  of  oc- 
cupation, and  Raki  was  a  cook's  at- 
tendant in  the  army  kitchen.  He 
spoke  English  and  so  we  used  to  kid 
each  other  about  the  food,  which 
was  pretty  awful. 

I'd  come  in  the  mess  hall  everyday 
and  say,  "Well,  Raki  what's  on  the 
menu?" 

And  he'd  say,  "Well,  Pete,  I  have 
for  you  steak  and  mushrooms,  breast 
of  chicken,  or  filet  of  sole  in  cream 
sauce." 

Finally  we  began  to  see  a  lot  of 
each    other    after    our    clerical    and 
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culinary  duties  were  over  for  the  day. 
We'd  sit  on  the  back  steps  of  the 
mess  hall,  tracing  names  in  the  dirt 
and  watching  the  planes  take  off 
from  the  air  base  across  the  road. 
Raki  talked  a  lot  about  his  family 
and  I  talked  a  lot  about  mine.  We 
both  had  a  bunch  of  sisters  in  our 
families;  we  both  Hked  music;  and 
we  both  hked  baseball;  so  we  began 
to  feel  we  knew  each  other  pretty 
well,  and  Raki  even  started  coming 
to  chapel  with  me.  I  was  never  sure 
just  what  he  thought  about  me  or 
my  rehgion,  but  he  asked  a  lot  of 
questions. 

The  Japan  I  saw  from  the  barracks 
and  the  main  streets  of  Yokohama 
looked  very  much  like  any  American 
city.  The  Httle  children  followed  the 
GI's  around  like  baby  chickens  fol- 
low the  hen,  always  looking  for  gum 
and  candy,  dressed  Hke  Americans. 
Someday,  Raki  promised,  he'd  take 
me  around  and  show  me  the  "real 
Japan." 

ONE  morning  Raki  walked  into 
the   barracks   and   said,   "Pete, 
Avant  me  to  show  you  real  Japan?" 
"Sure!"  I  yelped,  throwing  down 


the  half-baked  magazine  story  I  was 
reading.  "How  much  money  should  I 
bring?" 

"No  money,"  Raid  insisted,  smil- 
ing. "I  show  you  *for-free'  things." 
He  was  good  at  economizmg.  I 
changed  my  shirt  and  put  on  a  pair 
of  good  marching  boots,  and  we 
started  oflF. 

Raki  knew  Yokohama  by  instinct. 
He  led  me  down  dirty  little  streets 
which  appeared  to  hold  nothing  more 
than  fish  markets,  but  always  led  to 
a  river  or  garden  or  picturesque  tea 
house. 

Everything,  to  me,  seemed  to  be  in 
a  gay,  festive  mood.  It  was  spring, 
and  the  shopkeepers  catered  to  the 
American  soldiers.  I  began  to  feel 
that  all  Japan  existed  to  entertairi 
the  Americans,  and  I'm  sure  Raki 
sensed  the  way  I  felt. 

Toward  evening,  I  had  seen  the 
parks,  the  outdoor  markets,  and  the 
quaint  little  shops  with  their  tinkling 


glass  ornaments.  As  a  last  reminder 
of  our  journey,  Raki  suggested  we 
visit  the  large,  golden-domed  temple 
and  I  eagerly  agreed. 

The  dome  shone  brilhantly  in  the 
last  rays  of  the  sunlight,  as  dark 
shadows  began  to  cover  the  pillared 
porches  below.  We  walked  up  the 
red  tile  steps  and  I  noticed  a  huge 
brass  gong  just  outside  the  entrance. 
Perpendicular  to  the  gong  hung  a 
large  wooden  post.  By  pulling  a  rope, 
one  could  slowly  move  the  post  to- 
ward the  gong,  and  as  it  struck,  a 
vibrant,  resounding  chord  echoed  out 
over  the  streets  below. 

"It  is  way  we  honor  visitors,"  Raki 
explained.  "We  let  you  hit  the  gong." 

With  a  great  deal  of  merriment 
and  laughter,  I  grasped  the  rope  in 
my  hands  and  bore  down  with  all  my 
strength.  Slowly  the  huge  wooden 
timber  moved  toward  the  gong,  and 
a  moment  later  it  struck.  For  good 
measure,  I  did  it  again,  not  thinking 
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at  the  time  that  this  little  ceremony 
was  a  privilege  offered  to  visitors, 
not  an  entertainment  device. 

I  was  still  laughing  as  we  entered 
the  temple.  A  small  Japanese  woman, 
who  was  kneeling  just  inside  the 
door,  looked  up  at  me  and  I  stopped. 
We  walked  through  endless  corri- 
dors, some  dark  and  musty  from  a 
total  absence  of  sunlight,  and  others 
hghted  and  richly  ornamented.  Sud- 
denly I  caught  a  gHmpse  of  a  hideous 
green  idol  in  a  small  alcove,  and  I 
whispered  jokingly  to  Raid,  "I'd  sure 
hate  to  meet  that  thing  at  night  in  a 
dark  alley." 

Raki's  cold  response  should  have 
signaled  me,  but  I  didn't  notice.  We 
had  just  entered  the  main  room  of 
the  temple,  and  I  gasped  to  find  my- 
self confronted  by  a  huge  silver  idol, 
squatting  on  his  heels,  and  looking 
down  at  his  worshipers  with  red 
jeweled  eyes.  A  green  snake  curled 
about  one  shoulder,  and  he  held  a 
small  tree  in  his  hands.  I  stared  in- 
credulously at  the  idol,  but  even 
more  at  the  ceremony  that  was  tak- 
ing place.  The  worshipers  were  writ- 
ing messages  on  small  sHps  of  paper, 
wadding  them  up,  moistening  them 
in  their  mouths,  and  tossing  them 
carefully  toward  the  idol. 

"What  are  they  doing?"  I  asked. 

Raki  quietly  explained  that  the 
worshipers  were  writing  requests  on 
the  wads  of  paper.  They  moistened 
them  to  make  them  sticky,  and  then 
tossed  them  at  the  idol.  If  the  paper 
stuck,  their  request  would  be 
granted. 

Just  then  a  small  bent  man  tossed 
his  paper  wad  toward  the  idol  and 
it  stuck  on  the  large  silver  ear  of  the 
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god.  The  old  man's  face  showed  in- 
stant reHef  and  he  turned  eagerly 
around  to  share  his  joy  with  others. 
He  saw  me  and  stopped  smiling,  and 
suddenly  I  realized  I  had  been  mock- 
ing the  ceremony.  The  telltale  sneer 
on  my  face  vanished,  but  not  before 
Raki  saw  it.  A  moment  later  Raki 
turned  and  walked  from  the  temple 
and  I  followed  uncomfortably. 

We  walked  back  to  the  barracks 
in  silence.  I  tried  to  venture  a  com- 
plimentary remark  about  the  tapes- 
tries in  the  temple,  but  got  no  re- 
sponse. For  the  first  time  in  our 
friendship  we  parted  without  the 
usual,   "Night,   Raki." 

"Good  health  and  happiness, 
Pete." 

I  LAY  awake  most  of  the  night  and 
thought,  but  the  more  I  remem- 
bered the  more  I  was  ashamed.  Not 
once  in  my  company  had  Raki  ridi- 
culed my  beliefs  or  traditions.  But 
today,  as  I  felt  I  was  being  enter- 
tained, I  had  subtly  scoffed  at  all 
Raki  had  been  taught  to  hold  sacred. 
And  worst  of  all  Raki  had  lost  his 
respect  for  me. 

I  woke  up  the  next  morning  de- 
termined to  find  Raki  and  apologize. 
I  walked  to  the  chapel  and  stood  just 
inside  the  door  where  we  usualh' 
met.  I  waited  until  the  service  began. 
Then  I  went  in  and  sat  down — alone. 

At  the  mess  hall,  Monday,  I 
learned  Raki  had  asked  for  a  transfer 
to  another  kitchen,  and  I  knew  he 
didn't  want  to  see  me.  For  several 
weeks  I  muddled  the  problem  about 
in  my  mind,  trying  to  justify  my  bad 
manners.  Should  a  Christian,  I  asked 
myself,  condone  the  worship  of  idols 


and  the  rituals  of  a  pagan  religion? 
But  I  already  knew  the  answer.  A 
person  can  respect  but  not  approve. 
And  respect  of  one's  fellow  men  and 
of  his  beliefs,  however  diflFerent,  is 
basic  in  Christianity.  One  cannot  love 
unless  he  respects.  A  Christian  does 
not  win  converts  because  he  is  ad- 
mired. Nothing  I  had  done  that  day 
was  worthy  of  Raki's  admiration.  Be- 
yond the  silver  idol  lay  centuries  of 
Japanese  belief  and  custom,  which  I 
thought  I  could  erase  for  Raki  in  a 
single  visit  to  his  temple. 

Raki  did  not  come  to  chapel  any 
more  and  that  hurt.  Occasionally  I 
caught  sight  of  him  about  the  camp 
but  he  did  not  stop  to  talk. 

T  T  was  late  June  and  the  USO  had 
-^  organized  a  trip  to  Mt.  Fuji,  a 
trip  which  none  of  us  wanted  to  miss. 
It  was  also  the  day  of  the  insect- 
honoring   festival  in   Japan.    As   we 


bounced  along  the  road  in  the  back 
of  the  army  trucks,  we  noticed 
crowds  of  Japanese  adults  and  chil- 
di-en  hurrying  along  the  road  toward 
the  city,  canying  brightly  painted 
cages  of  fine  mesh. 

"Big  deal,"  mumbled  Mike 
O'Creary,  sitting  next  to  me,  as  a 
group  of  costumed  children  hurried 
by.  "Of  all  the  things  to  honor,  they 
choose  bugs.  They  collect  'em  in 
cages,  take  'em  to  the  park  so  they 
can  all  chirp  at  once,  parade  'em 
around,  and  finally  let  'em  go.  That 
makes  sense?" 

"Not  much  different  from  an 
American  dog  show,  is  it?"  I  smiled. 

"Oh,  I  suppose  not,"  said  Mike 
thoughtfully.  "And  the  bugs  here  are 
sort  of  pretty." 

The  crowds  gradually  disappeared 
as  we  lumbered  away  from  the  city 
in  the  convoy  of  trucks.  Now  and 
then  a  straggler  hurried  past,  holding 
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his  cage  high,  afraid  that  he  would 
miss  the  ceremony. 

Suddenly  as  we  rounded  the  bend 
in  the  road,  we  saw  a  small  boy 
lagging  far  behind  the  rest.  His  cage 
had  evidently  fallen  open,  and 
orange  and  red-spotted  insects  were 
hopping  off  through  the  dirt  while 
he  frantically  tried  to  catch  them.  I 
swung  myself  off  the  seat  and  down 
onto  the  road. 

"Hey,  Pete!"  Mike  yeUed.  "You'U 
miss  the  truck!  They're  only  bugs, 
remember." 

But  I  was  already  over  by  the 
small  boy  and  I  remembered  what 
Raki  had  once  told  me,  about  the 
Japanese  children  tediously  catching 
the  colorful  insects  weeks  in  advance. 
The  boy  was  crying  loudly.  I  took 
off  my  cap  and  scooped  some  of  the 
large  winged  bugs  in  it.  The  boy 
stared  at  me  and  then  smiled  as  he 
quickly  opened  the  door  of  his  cage 
and  put  them  back.  We  worked  as 
fast  as  we  could,  as  truck  after  truck 
zoomed  past  and  some  of  the  guys 
yelled  to  me.  If  I  hurried,  I  could  hop 
the  last  truck.  I  put  the  last  blue- 
backed  beetle  in  the  cage  and  turned 
to  wait  for  the  next  truck.  Then 
I  realized  the  last  one  was  just  dis- 
appearing around  the  bend.  Some- 
body in  it  was  waving  at  me  and 
calling,  and  then  it  was  gone. 

I  looked  down  at  the  boy.  He 
didn't  speak  English  but  he  under- 


stood what  had  happened  and  offered 
me  the  blue  beetle.  I  smiled  and 
shook  my  head,  and  started  back  for 
the  barracks. 

Sunday  was  raining  and  misty,  and 
I  put  on  my  raincoat  and  set  out 
for  the  chapel.  The  air  was  heavy 
with  the  spicy  smell  of  flowers,  and 
with  the  American  planes  that 
zoomed  overhead,  created  a  pecuHar 
Japanese-American  atmosphere. 

The  chapel  was  dim  and  still,  ex- 
cept for  the  organ  music  inside.  I 
took  off  my  cap  and  raincoat  and 
hung  them  by  the  door.  As  I  turned 
around  to  enter  the  sanctuary,  I 
found  myself  face  to  face  with  Raki. 

I  eagerly  shook  his  hand. 

"I'm  glad  to  see  you,"  I  said  sin- 
cerely. "You've  decided  to  attend  the 
services?" 

Raki  smiled  and  nodded.  "I  have 
again  respect  for  you,"  he  said  as  we 
moved  toward  the  inner  door.  "I  was 
in  last  truck  to  Mt.  Fuji  so  I  see  what 
you  do." 

I  sat  staring  at  the  altar.  Such  a 
little  thing  to  have  done,  but  per- 
haps, after  all  my  clumsiness,  I  had 
fostered  respect  for  myself  again.  Be- 
yond the  silver  idol  stood  a  whole 
nation  of  people,  desperately  needing 
the  love  and  knowledge  Christ 
taught,  which  rises  above  fear  and 
superstition.  I  prayed  I  could  help 
Raki  find  it  here. 


BY-HOOK-OR-CROOK 


A  Macon,  Montana  grocer  received  a  jolt  recently,  when  he 
tried  to  cash  a  check.  Seems  the  shyster  who  gave  it  to  him  had 
signed:  "U.  R.  Swindled!" 

— MARCWAHN 
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Everybody  believes  in  God.  But  what  kind? 


What  Is  God  Like? 


By  JAMES   V.   CLAYPOOL 


IF  God  is  love  and  loves  us,  why 
does  he  allow  human  beings  to 
writhe  in  mental  anguish  and  phys- 
ical pain?  Often  the  victims  have  not 
done  anything  to  bring  these  calami- 
ties on  themselves  or  to  deserve  them. 
As  we  answer  this  question,  we 
need  to  remember  the  cross.  This  is 
yet  an  imperfect  world;  mankind  is 
still  in  the  throes  of  growth  and 
development  into  human  beings 
characterized  not  by  "man's  inhu- 
manity to  man"  but  by  good  will,  mu- 
tual aid,  forbearance  and  sacrifice  for 
others.  Our  Heavenly  Father  loves 
us  while  we  are  yet  imperfect.  The 
Son  of  God  suffered,  bled  and  died 
for  no  fault  of  his  own  but  for  the 
sake  of  others  who  were  considered 
the  scum  of  the  world. 

The  Love  of  Parents 

Our  earthly  parents  love  us  before 
we  ever  realize  we  have  parents. 
Even  though  we  behave  in  an  un- 
ruly manner,  the  more  they  love  us 
and  pour  out  their  lives  for  us.  Re- 
member, too,  that  God,  our  Divine 
Father,  loves  us  before  we  love  him. 
And  as  we  get  to  know  him  better 
and  better,  we  love  him  more  and 


more.  We  grow  in  thankfulness,  en- 
joy our  companionship  with  him,  and 
strive  to  be  like  him.  We  seek  to  be 
the  sons  and  daughters  he  wants  us 
to  be  and  has  a  right  to  expect  us  to 
be. 

Love  is  a  term  with  many  mean- 
ings. Sometimes  it  is  a  giving  love; 
sometimes  it  is  a  craving  love.  It  may 
be  both  to  a  Christian.  True  Chris- 
tian love  is  usually  thought  of  as  a 
giving  love,  but  it  may  be  acquisitive 
in  that  it  is  a  craving  for  something 
we  do  not  now  possess.  It  is  a  quest 
after  some  happiness,  some  good.  It 
is  sometimes  spontaneous,  sometimes 
deliberate. 

Love — the  Royal  Law 

Love  comes  first.  It  is  fundamen- 
tal. It  is  universal.  It  is  the  chief  New 
Testament  teaching — the  royal  law, 
the  supreme  law.  We  come  to  know 
God  through  the  understanding  of 
his  love  exemplified  in  Jesus  Christ. 
Our  own  wills  are  strengthened 
through  our  Creator's  divine  love. 
We  achieve  harmony  with  God 
through  the  infusion  of  his  divine 
love. 

God's  love  satisfies  our  highest  and 
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deepest  need.  We  become  like  that 
which  we  seek  or  love.  If  we  love  a 
God  like  Jesus  Christ  we  grow  to 
be  hke  him.  Om*  love  for  him 
provides  a  ladder  we  can  cUmb  up 
as  we  move  more  and  more  toward 
his  divine  Hkeness. 

Love  casts  out  fear.  Love  is  the 
greatest  motive  of  man  for  a  self- 
controlled  and  disciplined  life.  It 
impels  a  man  to  do  what  otherwise 
he  would  not  want  to  do,  as  the  all- 
engrossing  desire  of  his  life.  Such  an 
aflFection  pushes  out  other  motives 
and  desii'es. 

We  see  this  in  an  incident  taken 
from  the  life  of  Mark  Twain.  Some 
time  ago  there  was  published  for  the 
first  time  the  letters  written  by  Mark 
Twain  just  a  few  weeks  before  his 
marriage  to  "Livy"  Langdon.  In  one 
of  the  letters  he  said,  "I  ceased  from 
profanity  because  your  friend,  Mrs. 
Fairbanks,  desii'ed  it.  I  stopped 
drinking  strong  liquors  because  you 
desired  it.  I  stopped  drinking  all 
other  liquors  because  it  seemed  plain 
that  you  desired  it.  I  did  what  I  could 
to  leave  my  hands  out  of  my  panta- 
loon pockets  and  quit  lolHng  at  full 
length  in  easy  chairs,  because  you 
desired  it.  There  was  no  sacrifice 
about  any  of  these  things." 

The  Call  of  the  Wild 

Jack  London's  The  Call  of  the 
Wild  is  probably  the  best  dog  story 
that  has  ever  been  written  or  filmed. 
It  is  the  story  of  a  highly-trained  and 
disciplined  four-legged  companion 
who  turns  his  back  on  people  and 
civilization  to  become  leader  of  an 
Alaskan  wolf  pack.  Surely  Jack  Lon- 
don discerned  the  similarity  between 
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the  behavior  of  that  dog  and  that  of 
people.  The  comparison  fits  many  in- 
dividuals and  sometimes  nations.  A 
man  makes  a  great  dedication  only  to 
be  led  away  by  the  little  distractions. 
Or  he  commits  himself  to  a  great 
cause  only  to  be  diverted  by  incon- 
sequential activities.  He  comes  in 
contact  with  the  noblest  and  best  in 
fife  only  to  turn  away  and  answer  the 
call  of  the  wild. 

How  be  saved  from  all  this  trivia? 
By  realizing  and  achieving  the  love 
of  God.  That  is  no  simple  thing,  but 
there  is  a  simple  rule  for  it,  "Do  not 
be  overcome  by  evil,  but  overcome 
evil  with  good."  That  means  to  side- 
step evil  thoughts  and  pursuits  by 
fining  one's  fife  up  with  good 
thoughts  and  happy  activities.  That 
means  concern  not  for  the  things 
which  moth  and  rust  corrupt  and 
thieves  break  through  and  steal.  That 
means  to  seek  first  God  and  his 
righteousness,  his  kingdom  within 
and  without,  and  then  find  joy  and 
contentment. 

But  it  is  wrong  to  feel  because 
we've  sinned,  God  stops  loving  us. 
While  we  were  yet  sinners,  he  sent 
his  Son  into  the  world  to  die  for  us. 
It  is  his  love  that  redeems  us  from 
sin.  The  more  we  permit  his  love  to 
encompass  us  and  direct  our  lives, 
the  more  we  conquer  sin  and  selfish 
desires,  the  more  we  overcome  self- 
love,  the  more  we  love  others. 

God  Loves  the  Lost 

God  cares  for  the  ninety-nine 
sheep  who  are  safely  in  the  fold,  but 
his  love  does  not  stop  there.  It  roves 
on  and  on  until  he  finds  the  lost  one 
and  brings  him  into  fellowship  with 


RECIPROCAL 

What  clouds  can  gather  from  the  sea 
They  give  to  earth  as  rain; 
What  wheat  and  rye  collect  from 

ground 
And  sun,  they  give  in  grain. 

The  trees  return  what  root  and  leaf 
Can  garner  with  cool  shade 
And  fruit.  Yes,  each  accepts,  then  gives. 
Thus  seasons  are  arrayed. 

And  man  who  takes  from  tree  and 

vine, 
From  all  within  his  scan. 
Can  give  his  praise  to  God,  his  hand 
To  help  his  fellow  man. 

—RUBY  ZAGOREN 


God  and  with  other  Christians. 

God's  love  is  a  two-way  street.  God 
loves  us  and  we  love  him.  It  is  like 
traveling  through  the  tunnel  under 
the  Hudson  River.  People  start  at 
both  ends  and  meet  in  the  middle. 
God  loves  us  the  same  way  the  father 
loved  the  Prodigal  Son  who  had  left 
home  after  fooHsh  dissipation  and 
wandered  back  home  in  his  penniless, 
poverty-stricken  state.  His  father  was 
ready  to  welcome  him  and  ran  down 
the  road  to  meet  him;  then  he  or- 
dered a  feast  for  his  wayward  but 
penitent  son;  he  did  not  condemn 
him. 


This  same  love  reached  out  then 
to  help  the  unfortunate  wayfarer 
along  the  Jericho  road  who  through 
no  wrong  of  his  own  had  been  set 
upon  and  beaten  by  the  covetous  and 
vicious.  One's  desire  to  help  does  not 
count  the  cost  nor  weigh  how  much 
it  puts  him  out;  what  he  does  is  not 
a  sacrifice,  it  is  a  gift  of  love. 

God's  Love  Is  Constant 

God  is  always  constant  in  his  love; 
he  doesn't  love  us  today  and  hate  us 
tomorrow.  Paul  asks,  "Who  shall  sep- 
arate us  from  the  love  of  Christ? 
Shall  tribulation,  or  distress,  or  per- 
secution, or  famine,  or  nakedness,  or 
peril,  or  sword?"  (Romans  8:35) 
Then  answers:  "No,  in  all  these 
things  we  are  more  than  conquerors 
through  him  who  loved  us.  For  I  am 
sure  that  neither  death,  nor  life,  nor 
angels,  nor  principalities,  nor  things 
present,  nor  things  to  come,  nor 
powers,  nor  height,  nor  depth,  nor 
anything  else  in  all  creation,  will  be 
able  to  separate  us  from  the  love  of 
God  in  Christ  Jesus  our  Lord"  (Ro- 
mans 8:37-39). 

No  wonder  Paul  said:  "So  faith, 
hope,  love  abide,  these  three;  but  the 
greatest  of  these  is  love"  (1  Cor.  13: 
13). 

"All  things  that  are  on  earth 

Shall  wholly  pass  away. 
Except  the  love  of  God 

Which  shall  live  and  last  for  ave." 


GOD  AND  MAN 


Used  to  be  you'd  roll  out  of  bed  with  a  "Good  morning,  Lord." 
Now  it's  usually,  "Good  Lord!  Morning." 

— Flow   Line 
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Preacher  Behind  a  Pushcart 


By  FRED  CLOUD 


TT  was  hard  for  me  to  square  my 
•*■  mental  image  of  a  dignified  semi- 
nary graduate  with  my  actual  status 
when,  one  week  after  receiving  my 
second  degree  from  a  proud  Southern 
university,  I  began  selling  popsicles 
from  a  pushcart. 

You  might  say  that  I  was  an  eco- 
nomic throwback  to  the  Depression, 
when  many  an  apple  peddler  had  an 
M.A.  But  the  only  depression  in  1947 
was  a  personal  one. 

The  trouble  was  that  I  needed  a 
job  for  only  six  weeks.  A  few  days 
before  the  end  of  the  school  year,  I 
had  accepted  an  editorial  position  on 
a  professional  journal  for  ministers, 


the  job  to  begin  six  weeks  after  the 
date  of  my  graduation.  My  campus 
jobs  stopped  at  the  end  of  the  term, 
and  I  was  unprepared  for  a  lean 
period. 

Another  compHcation  was  that  I 
felt  constrained  to  tell  the  whole 
truth.  When  a  potential  employer, 
pleased  to  learn  of  my  secretarial  ex- 
perience, asked  how  long  I  expected 
to  work  for  his  firm,  I  told  him,  "Six 
weeks."  That  ended  all  the  interviews 
but  the  last — the  one  with  the  pop- 
sicle  manufacturer. 

"It's  honest  work,"  I  kept  telling 
myself  as  I  went  down  town  to  tool 
up  for  this   operation,   "and  honest 


work  is  honorable  work."  (It  sounded 
even  less  convincing  when  said  aloud 
than  when  repeated  silently.)  Tool- 
ing up  consisted  of  buying  blue  jeans, 
T-shirts,  cotton  gloves,  pith  helmet, 
and  a  cowbell.  The  costume  could 
vary,  but  the  cowbell  was  indis- 
pensable. 

The  next  morning  I  was  intro- 
duced to  the  route  manager.  When 
he  learned  that  I  had  just  completed 
my  studies  at  the  University,  his  face 
lighted  up  with  the  confident  glow  of 
inspiration.  "You're  in  luck,"  he  as- 
sured me.  "The  route  around  the 
park  and  the  University  is  open. 
You'll  be  a  natural  for  it,  because  you 
already  know  your  way  around  out 
there!"  I  protested  that  I  would  pre- 
fer a  route  on  the  opposite  side  of 
town,  but  this  seemed  only  to  con- 
vince him  that  preachers  are  poor 
businessmen. 

Selling  popsicles  without  being 
seen  or  heard  is  impossible.  After 
three  days — during  which  my  in- 
come was  in  the  lone  one  figure 
bracket — I  decided  to  swallow  the 
small  lump  of  pride  that  I  had  left 
and  go  all  out  to  succeed  as  a  pop- 
sicle  salesman. 

ARMED  with  this  new  attitude,  I 
-^^-  determined  to  advertise  my 
wares.  I  set  myself  to  the  task  of 
transposing  culture  to  a  new  key:  a 
singing  commercial  for  popsicles. 
After  several  attempts,  I  finally  com- 
posed a  chant  that  could  be  accom- 
panied effectively  with  my  cowbell: 

I-ce  cream!  Popsicle!  Fudgesicle! — a 

nickel! 
Nickel,  nickel,  nickel— POPSICLE! 


Whatever  else  my  sales  experience 
taught  me,  it  convinced  me  that  the 
Madison  Avenue  maxim  is  well- 
founded:  Advertising  pays.  Children 
came  pattering  up  from  all  direc- 
tions, each  holding  five  cents'  worth 
of  bargaining  power. 

I  had  almost  convinced  myself  that 
it  would  be  possible  to  get  through 
six  weeks  without  a  face-to-face 
meeting  with  any  of  my  former  pro- 
fessors or  fellow  students.  Then,  one 
day  in  mid- July  when  the  tempera- 
ture in  the  sun  was  above  110  de- 
grees, it  happened.  I  was  soaked  with 
perspiration,  plodding  along  behind 
my  pushcart,  and  raised  my  head  to 
give  out  with  the  commercial.  I  got 
halfway  through  it  and  then  I  saw 
my  former  major  professor  standing 
on  the  curb.  He  was  dressed  in  a 
white  linen  suit  and  a  Panama  hat, 
and  the  stare  that  he  fixed  upon  me 
was  positively  frigid.  At  that  moment 
he  reminded  me  of  nothing  so  much 
as  an  iceberg. 

"How  do  you  do,  Mr.  Cloud?  I 
trust  you  are  enjoying  your  summer," 
he  said,  and  turned  on  his  heel  with- 
out waiting  for  a  reply.  It  was  just  as 
well  that  he  did.  I  was  speechless  for 
several  minutes. 

Then  I  got  mad  as  I  reflected  on 
his  superior  manner.  I  rang  the  cow- 
bell until  the  clapper  almost  fell  out, 
but  I  didn't  have  the  audacity  to  teU 
myself,  at  that  time,  that  "honest 
work  is  honorable  work." 

nPHE  last  three  weeks  went  much 
-^  faster  than  the  first.  I  stopped 
trying  to  justify  my  job  to  myself, 
eased  up  and  enjoyed  observing  my 
customers.    Every   afternoon   I   sold 
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popsicles  in  the  park  to  the  Little 
League  baseball  players.  With  them, 
I  had  status — I  was  the  Popsicle 
Man.  When  they  heard  my  cowbell 
clanging,  they  came  running. 

By  the  end  of  the  sixth  week,  I 
was  making  ten  dollars  a  day  selling 
popsicles.  Even  so,  I  was  eager  to 
turn  over  this  three-wheeled  frozen- 
sucker  cart  to  someone  else. 

Finally,  the  day  arrived  for  me  to 
begin    my    editorial    duties    at    the 


church  pubhshing  house.  With  great 
relief  I  changed  from  blue  jeans  to  a 
Palm  Beach  suit  and  tie.  I  had  a  desk 
and  swivel  chair  and,  so  it  seemed, 
eminent  respectability  as  a  staff  mem- 
ber of  a  national  church  magazine. 
The  only  jarring  note,  as  I  tilted 
back  in  my  chair  and  gazed  out  the 
window,  was  the  pesky  realization 
that  I  would  be  making  two  dollars  a 
day  less  than  I  had  made  as  a  pop- 
sicle salesman.  ■  ■ 


YOU  TAKE  YOUR  CHOICE 


It  was  early  1951,  and  First  Lieutenant  Frank  Gibbons'  Recon 
Platoon  was  probing  deep  into  enemy  territory.  A  suspicious  UN 
artillery  Haison  plane  buzzed  over  a  Korean  mountaintop  and 
circled  his  group. 

Gibbons  hauled  out  a  bright  red  identification  panel  and  waved 
it  at  the  nosy  pilot,  making  sure  no  UN  artillery  fire  would  be 
called  in  on  his  patrol. 

He  looked  down  from  the  skies  and  into  the  face  of  an  onrushing 
bull.  Gibbons  left  both  panel  and  field  to  the  bull. 

"Getting  caught  by  our  own  artillery  might  have  been  more 
dangerous,"  he  said  later,  "but  that  king-size  bull  was  a  whole  lot 
closer." 

—CONNIE  SELLERS 


}^y 


'  // 


Shhh  .  .  .  Please  Be  Quiet! 

The   art   of   conversation's   dying, 

In  fact,  today  it's  dead — 
People  go  out  to  see  each  other, 

Then  watch  TV  instead. 

— Tit-Bits,  London      j 
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"When  I  told  them  I  volun- 
teered they  told  me  to  see 
you." 


By  R.   G.  HUTCHESON,  JR. 

FPO,  Hades 

From:       Commanding  Devil 

To:  All  Duty  Devils  and  Tempters 

Subject:  Excessive  use  of  alcoholic  beverages,  encouragement 
of 

1.  Although  there  is  some  debate  as  to  whether  or  not  alcohol 
was  invented  by  our  Office  of  Diabolical  Research,  there  is 
no  question  that  its  excessive  use  has  become  one  of  our 
best  weapons  in  dealing  with  service  personnel.  Drunken- 
ness is  to  be  continually  encouraged. 

2.  Our  aim,  if  possible,  is  to  make  the  subject  dependent  upon 
alcohol.  We  are  happiest  if  he  is  unable  to  make  a  liberty 
without  returning  to  the  ship  drunk.  In  bringing  about  this 
satisfactory  state  of  affairs,  the  Tempter  must  never,  of 
course,  allow  the  subject  to  realize  that  he  is  becoming  a 
drunk.  Continue  to  reassure  him  that  he  could  quit  drinking 
if  he  wants  to,  but  see  to  it  that  he  never  wants  to.  Once 
drunkenness  become  habitual  with  him,  we  have  nothing 
further  to  worry  about.  He  is  of  no  use  whatever  to  the 
Enemy,  and  of  very  little  use  to  himself. 

3.  When  the  subject  refuses  to  become  dependent  upon  alcohol, 
it  is  still  desirable  to  encourage  him  to  use  it  excessively 
from  time  to  time.  Whenever  the  Tempter  can  get  him  "under 
the  influence"  he  will  be  much  more  amenable  to  other  sug- 
gestions made  by  the  Tempter.  At  the  very  least,  he  can  be 
counted  on  to  make  a  fool  of  himself,  which  is  better  than 
nothing  from  our  standpoint. 

COMMANDING   DEVIL 
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By  HUBERT  W.   COVINGTON 

Seven  cogent  reasons  for  being  a  Protestant 


1.  I'm  glad  I  am  a  Protestant  because  Protestants  believe  in  the  complete 
Lordship  of  Jesus  Christ.  All  other  loyalties  in  the  Christian  faith  are 
lesser  loyalties  when  we  compare  them  to  our  recognition  of  Christ  as  the 
absolute  Lord  of  His  Church.  Loyalty  to  one's  denomination,  his  behefs, 
the  Bible  and  even  to  Protestantism  must  find  their  proper  place  on  our 
ladder  of  loyalties  but  Christ  is  always  at  the  head. 

One  may  think  that  this  recognition  of  Christ  as  total  Lord  would  be 
true  of  all  people  but  it  is  not  so.  This  has  meaning  that  much  of  the 
world  has  never  recognized.  We  need  to  declare  with  a  loud  voice  and 
say  it  over  and  over  again  that  Christ  is  Lord  and  all  other  things  regard- 
ing man's  religion  must  be  subordinate.  I  am  glad  I  am  a  Protestant 
Christian  because  we  recognize  Chi-ist  as  the  supreme  authority.  There  can 
be  no  other. 

2.  I'm  glad  I  am  a  Protestant  because  we  believe  that  Christ  is  accessible 
to  all  men.  We  believe  it  must  be  this  way.  There  is  no  place  for  recom- 
mendations or  credentials  on  the  part  of  either  Christ  or  man  before 
they  can  find  communion. 

Our  approach  to  God  is  not  by  or  through  man  but  by  and  through 
his  Son.  Christ  is  man's  one  mediator.  This  mediator  must  be  faultless  and 
man's  job  as  mediator  would  be  imperfect  and  subject  to  the  frailties  of  a 
human  mediator. 

We  do  beheve  that  Christ  is  the  one  "High  Priest"  and  there  is  no 
need  for  another.   Only  Christ  has  the  key  to  man's  approach  to   God. 

3.  I'm  glad  I  am  a  Protestant  because  we  believe  that  man  is  justified 
before  God  by  his  own  faith.  Salvation  cannot  be  earned  but  is  the  gift 
of  God  to  all  true  believers  that  come  by  faith.  To  say  that  salvation  can 
be  earned  or  bargained  for  is  to  say  God  is  less  than  the  God  we  beheve 
in.  Salvation  is  not  for  sale. 

We  beheve  that  man  may  struggle  for  saintliness  all  the  days  of  his 


This    article    by    the    pastor    of    the    Woodbine    Cumberland    Presbyterian 
Church,  Nashville,  Tenn.  is  condensed  from  The  Cumberland  Presbyterian 
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life  and  then  fall  completely  short.  We  can  take  no  course  of  action  that 
would  justify  us  before  God.  Keeping  of  the  moral  law  and  living  a  good 
life  may  leave  us  yet  as  a  Pharisee.  I'm  glad  I  am  a  Protestant  because 
Protestants  believe  in  justification  by  faith  and  by  faith  alone. 

4.  I'm  glad  I  am  a  Protestant  because  Protestants  believe  in  the  authority 
of  the  Bible.This  belief  must  not  degenerate  into  bibliolatry  but  we  beheve 
that  the  Bible  is  the  final  word  as  it  reveals  to  man  his  Savior.  We  believe 
that  it  is  only  through  a  sincere  study  of  the  Bible  that  we  find  the  reasons 
for  and  the  principles  of  our  Christian  faith. 

5.  I'm  glad  I  am  a  Protestant  because  I  have  the  right  to  interpret  the 
Bible.  No  person  nor  church  has  the  right  to  set  itself  up  as  the  final 
authority  on  God's  Word.  A  Protestant  not  only  believes  he  has  the  right 
to  his  own  understanding  but  a  true  Protestant  will  grant  every  man  that 
same  right  and  privilege.  The  Protestant  must  agree  that  his  understanding 
and  interpretation  is  falHble  and  search  constantly  for  the  fullest  truth  of 
the  Bible. 

As  a  Protestant,  we  respect  the  teachings  of  our  home  and  family 
regarding  our  faith.  But  along  with  these,  we  remember  that  God's  Word 
is  the  final  iiile  of  life  and  when  they  seem  to  conflict  with  the  creed  of 
our  church  or  teachings  of  our  family,  we  accept  the  authority  of  the 
Bible. 

6.  I'm  glad  I  am  a  Protestant  because  Protestantism  is  a  promoter  of 
freedom  in  all  things  and  is  opposed  to  the  ideas  of  totalitarianism.  It 
believes  in  the  freedom  of  the  church  from  state,  even  as  it  recognizes 
there  is  no  real  difference  between  the  secular  and  sacred  in  human  life. 

Protestantism  has  always  stood  for  intellectual  freedom.  Literacy  and 
Protestantism  have  marched  hand  in  hand.  A  true  Protestant  has  no  fear 
of  knowledge  in  any  field  but  desires  and  fights  for  that  right  for  all  people. 

7.  I'm  glad  I  am  a  Protestant  because  Protestants  believe  the  church  is 
the  living  body  of  Christ.  It  is  a  group  of  the  forgiven.  The  Church  is  not 
the  supreme  authority.  It  is  a  communion  of  believers  searching  to  know 
and  do  God's  will. 

We  believe  there  is  one  head  of  the  Church  and  that  head  is  Christ. 
How  else  would  there  be  a  basis  for  the  existence  of  the  Christian  Church? 
As  the  Church  is  the  Body  of  Christ  with  Christ  as  the  head  we  are  mem- 
bers one  of  another  in  true  Christian  fellowship.  Each  of  us  who  is  a 
Protestant  has  this  fellowship  available.  No  institution  can  take  its  place. 
Christ  as  the  head  of  the  Church  affords  this  peculiar  fellowship. 

Truly,  I'm  glad  that  I  am  a  Protestant  1 

■  ■ 
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THE  HARD  WAY 


By  WAYNE  C.  LEE 


Was  Bryce  too  young  to  be  boss  of  the  wagon  train? 


BRYCE  CARDWELL  saw  the 
rider  silhouetted  against  the 
afterglow  of  the  praii-ie  sunset.  Even 
at  such  a  distance  he  could  see  that 
the  man  was  slumped  over  his  saddle 
and  the  horse  was  moving  slowly. 

"Tell  everybody  to  be  on  the 
alert,"  Bryce's  companion  said. 

Bryce  looked  sharply  at  the  tall 
red-bearded   man   beside   him.    Rip 


Tenny  was  the  scout  for  the  wagon 
train  and  a  good  one.  It  paid  to  listen. 

"Looking  for  trouble?"  Bryce 
asked. 

"I'm  always  looking  for  trouble," 
Tenny  said.  "That's  my  business.  If 
it  comes,  I  aim  to  be  ready." 

Bryce  pointed  to  the  rider  slowly 
coming  closer.  "From  him  or  from 
Indians?" 
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Tenny  shrugged.  "This  isn't  St. 
Louis.  We're  akeady  a  day  past  the 
spot  where  the  Cleever  train  was 
jumped." 

Bryce  nodded.  "I'll  spread  the 
word." 

He  reined  his  horse  around  toward 
the  circle  of  wagons  a  hundred  yards 
to  the  east.  Pride  swelled  in  his  chest 
until  it  was  almost  a  pain.  He  was 
the  wagon  boss  of  this  train  now. 

He'd  had  the  job  only  since  noon 
today  when  John  Kole  had  quit.  The 
Council  had  elected  him  but  the  vote 
hadn't  been  unanimous.  There  were 
some  who  said  he  was  too  young  at 
twenty-three;  he  shouldn't  be  trusted 
with  such  responsibility.  If  Bryce 
wanted  to  hold  this  job,  and  he 
wanted  it  more  than  anything  he 
could  think  of,  he'd  have  to  convince 
them  he  wasn't  too  young.  But  be- 
cause of  the  dissension,  his  election 
wasn't  final  and  wouldn't  be  until  the 
meeting  on  Saturday.  He  was  on 
trial,  Bryce  realized,  to  see  if  he 
could  successfully  handle  the  job  that 
had  been  given  to  him. 

John  Kole's  wagon  was  on  the 
western  side  of  the  circle  and  Bryce 
went  to  it.  He'd  ask  John  to  spread 
the  word  through  the  train.  John  had 
been  too  easy  for  a  job  like  wagon 
boss,  Bryce  thought.  Last  night  his 
softness  had  been  his  downfall.  Two 
riders  had  asked  to  spend  the  night 
with  the  train.  John  had  agreed.  This 
morning  they  had  been  gone  and  so 
had  a  lot  of  the  grub  the  train  was 
carrying. 

So  John  had  stepped  down  as 
wagon  boss.  And  Bryce  had  been 
tentatively  elected  in  his  place.  He'd 
convince  the  Council  before  Satur- 


day that  his  election  should  be  per- 
manent. He  wouldn't  make  the  mis- 
take John  had  made.  This  was  a  hard 
job  in  a  hard  country.  It  took  a  man 
to  handle  it.  Bryce  was  going  to  be 
that  hard  man. 

To  make  sure  he  got  those  favor- 
able votes  in  the  Council,  he'd  have 
to  convince  Rip  Tenny  that  he  could 
handle  the  job.  For,  though  Tenny 
was  only  the  scout  and  had  no  vote 
in  the  aflFairs  of  the  train,  his  judg- 
ment was  respected  and  his  opinions 
were  tantamount  to  law. 

Bryce  found  John  staking  out  his 
horses  for  the  night.  "Rip  says  we 
should  spread  the  word  to  be  on  the 
alert." 

John  gave  the  picket  pin  a  last 
slap  with  the  hammer.  "Want  me 
to  do  it?" 

"I  was  hoping  you  would.  I  ought 
to  get  back  with  Rip.  Somebody's 
coming.  I  should  be  there." 

John  nodded.  "Reckon  you  should. 
How  are  you  making  out  as  wagon 
boss?" 

Bryce  shrugged.  "Fine  so  far.  The 
only  time  a  wagon  boss  is  on  the 
spot  is  when  he  has  to  make  a  de- 
cision.  Nothing  has  come  up  yet." 

"It  will,"  John  predicted.  "When 
it  does,  consider  every  angle  care- 
fully and  let  your  conscience  be  your 
guide." 

Bryce  shook  his  head.  "My  con- 
science might  tell  me  to  go  easy  on 
somebody.  This  is  a  hard  country. 
We're  not  even  allowed  one  mistake 
here." 

John  was  silent  for  a  moment. 
"Everything  is  going  to  be  done  the 
hard  way,  is  it?"  he  said  finally. 
"A  lot  of  us  learn  the  same  wav." 
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"DRYCE  reined  around  toward 
-■-'  Tenny  who  still  sat  on  his  horse 
out  in  the  rutted  road  west  of  camp. 
Bryce  pushed  down  an  urge  to  go 
past  the  Shepherd  wagon  and  see 
Rosene.  He  hadn't  seen  her  this 
afternoon.  He  wanted  to  know  how 
she  felt  about  his  election  to  the 
job  of  wagon  boss.  After  all,  if  she 
wasn't  enthusiastic  about  his  promo- 
tion, there  wasn't  much  point  in 
working  so  hard  to  make  good.  Suc- 
cess wouldn't  mean  much  if  she 
didn't  share  it  with  him. 

But  she  would  share  it,  he  was 
sure.  He  had  to  make  good!  And 
to  do  that,  he'd  have  to  be  hard. 
Sentiment  had  no  place  out  here  on 
tliis  trail. 

Bryce  reined  up  beside  Tenny. 
"Figured  him  out  yet?"  he  asked, 
looking  at  the  rider,  fairly  close  now. 

"Saddle  bum,"  Tenny  said.  "He'll 
want  to  stay  with  us.  More  bums  on 
the  trail  this  year  than  I've  ever 
seen." 

"Why?"  Bryce  asked,  his  mind 
leaping  ahead  to  what  he  would  tell 
this  rider. 

"Gold  in  Montana,  I  reckon," 
Tenny  said.  "Fellows  get  impatient, 
can't  wait  for  a  train  to  form  and 
strike  out  on  their  own.  Some  start 
who  shouldn't,  get  weak  knees,  and 
turn  back  while  the  rest  of  their 
ti-ain  goes  on."  The  scout  looked 
sharply  at  Bryce,  "I've  also  heard 
rumors  of  whites  working  with  the 
Indians,  contacting  a  train  and  suck- 
ering  it  into  an  Indian  trap." 

Bryce  felt  cold  inside.  "Why 
would  they  do  that?" 

"To  get  the  money  that's  in  a 
train.  The  Indians  do  all  the  fighting 


and  take  only  the  trinkets  and  guns 
— things  hke  that.  The  white  traitor 
takes  the  money.  Nice  set-up  for  a 
renegade  wdth  no  conscience." 

Bryce  kept  his  eyes  on  the  rider. 
Rip  Tenny  was  warning  him  what 
he  might  expect. 

As  the  stranger  reined  up  in  front 
of  them,  Bryce  could  see  that  he  was 
ragged  and  dirty  and  looked  as  if 
he'd  been  through  some  severe  strain. 

"Need  some  medicine,"  the  man 
said,  leaning  wearily  on  the  saddle 
horn. 

"Who  are  you?"  Bryce  demanded. 
"Where  are  you  from?" 

"Name's  Pete  Parsell,"  the  man 
said.  "W^e  had  a  httle  train  heading 
for  Montana.  Ran  into  Indian  trouble 
just  this  side  of  Fort  Mitchell.  I  was 
out  scouting.  I  got  away." 

"What  do  you  want  wdth  medi- 
cine?" Bryce  demanded,  trying  to 
see  ahead,  trying  to  analyze  his 
visitor.  Was  he  on  the  level?  Or, 
was  he  just  a  white  scout  for  the 
Indians — Arapahoes,  Sioux,  or  Chey- 
ennes? 

"I  think  I  got  some  bad  water," 
Parsell  said.   "Got  it  this  morning." 

Bryce  was  sure  he  saw  the  flaw 
then.  All  the  water  here  along  the 
Platte  was  good.  And,  close  to  the 
rivers  and  creeks,  there  w^as  plenty 
of  it.  No  excuse  for  a  man  to  get  bad 
water.  Parsell  must  take  him  for 
a  fool. 

"There's  no  bad  w^ater  around 
here,"  Bryce  said.  "If  you  need  grub, 
I'll  give  you  some.  Then  move  on." 

Br\^ce  looked  at  Tenny  for  approv- 
al. But  the  scout  was  staring  at  Parsell 
with  absolutely  no  show  of  emotion. 
Bryce    could    only    guess    what    he 
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was  thinking.  But  he  must  be  think- 
ing Bryce  was  right.  After  all,  it 
was  Tenny  who  had  just  warned  him 
about  the  white  renegades  who 
scouted  wagon  trains  for  the  Indians. 

"I  could  use  some  grub,"  Parsell 
said  slowly,  "but  I  need  something  to 
ease  my  stomach,  too." 

"Your  stomach  will  be  all  right 
when  you  eat,"  Bryce  said. 

He  sent  a  boy  back  into  camp  to 
bring  some  food.  He  handed  this 
to  Parsell  and  watched  the  man  ride 
slowly  around  the  camp.  Parsell  was 
a  good  actor  if  he  was  faking  his 
sickness,  Bryce  thought.  But  then  a 
man  who  was  scouting  for  the  In- 
dians would  have  to  be  a  good  actor. 
Bryce  had  heard  of  renegade  white 
men  who  had  sided  with  the  warring 
Indians  to  feather  their  own  nests, 
but  he  had  never  expected  to  meet 
one. 

TTE  went  back  into  camp  as  the 
■*-  -*-  man  reached  the  trail  beyond 
the  wagons.  Most  of  the  men  had 
stayed  behind  when  he  and  Tenny 
had  gone  out  to  meet  the  visitor  and 
Bryce  was  glad  of  that.  If  Parsell 
reported  back  to  some  band  of  In- 
dians, he  couldn't  tell  them  much 
about  the  strength  of  this  wagon 
ti-ain;  he  hadn't  seen  it. 

Rosene  left  her  wagon  and  ran  to 
meet  Bryce.  "Trouble?"  she  asked. 

Bryce  shook  his  head.  "Not  now. 
Could  have  been."  He  told  her  about 
Parsell. 

"Maybe  the  Indians  poisoned  the 
water,"  Rosene  suggested. 

Bryce  hadn't  thought  of  that.  But 
he  shook  his  head.  "He  wouldn't 
be  riding  a  horse  now  if  they  had." 


"Maybe  something  else  made  him 
sick.  You  can't  always  tell  what 
makes  you  sick,  you  know." 

Bryce  frowned.  "Don't  you  think 
I  did  the  right  thing?" 

"I'm  not  questioning  your  judg- 
ment, Bryce,"  she  said  quickly.  "I 
was  just  thinking  how  awful  it  would 
be  if  a  person  was  really  sick  and 
was  turned  away  from  help." 

Bryce  went  on  to  his  wagon. 
Rosene  must  doubt  his  judgment.  If 
she  didn't,  she  wouldn't  wonder  if 
the  man  was  really  sick.  It  was  a 
hard  way  he  had  chosen.  He  had 
known  it  would  be.  But  if  he  had 
taken  Parsell  into  camp  and  he  had 
proved  to  be  a  spy  for  a  band  of 
marauding  Indians,  it  would  prob- 
ably have  meant  the  end  of  the  train. 
The  lives  of  the  people  of  this  train 
depended  on  him  and  Tenny. 

The  fires  died  out  and  the  camp 
settled  down  for  the  night.  Bryce 
tried  to  sleep  but  across  his  mind 
floated  the  picture  of  Pete  Parsell 
leaning  weakly  on  his  saddle  horn. 
Had  he  been  sick?  Had  Bryce  de- 
cided wrong?  He  must  be  hard, 
Bryce  told  himself.  There  was  no 
place  for  sentiment  or  softness  out 
here. 

Bryce  tossed  for  an  hour  in  his 
blankets.  No  amount  of  reasoning 
could  quiet  his  conscience.  He  re- 
membered John  Kole's  advice  to  let 
his  conscience  be  his  guide.  Con- 
science wasn't  a  dependable  guide 
when  so  much  depended  on  it,  Bryce 
told  himself.  But  his  conscience 
wouldn't   be   dismissed   that    easily. 

Finally  Bryce  got  out  of  his 
blankets.  He  wondered  how  far 
Parsell    had    gone    before    camping. 
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Not  very  far,  if  he  was  as  sick  as 
he  claimed,  Bryce  thought.  Telling 
the  guard  at  the  eastern  edge  of 
camp  that  he'd  come  back  soon,  he 
hurried  down  the  trail. 

This  was  ridiculous,  he  thought  as 
he  moved  along.  Place  a  heavy  guard 
around  the  camp  and  then  deHber- 
ately  walk  outside!  Of  course,  he'd 
heard  that  Indians  didn't  fight  at 
night. 

TTE  came  on  Parsell's  camp  quicker 
-^  -■-  than  he  expected,  only  a  couple 
of  hundred  yards  from  the  white- 
topped  wagons.  A  groan  was  his 
only  challenge  to  the  little  camp. 
He  found  Parsell  rolHng  around  in 
his  misery. 

Before  he  could  decide  what  to  do, 
Rip  Tenny  loomed  above  him.  Bryce 
started  as  if  an  Indian  had  suddenly 
appeared. 

"I  thought  you'd  come  to  see 
about  him,"  Tenny  said. 

"You  knew  he  was  sick?"  Bryce 
demanded. 


"I've  been  looking  at  men  a  lot 
longer  than  you,  sonny.  He  looked 
green  around  the  gills  to  me  this 
evening." 

"Why  didn't  you  speak  up?" 

"It  wasn't  my  show.  Anyway,  I 
wasn't  sure.  And  you  had  your  head 
set  to  be  hard  as  flint  rock.  You 
didn't  want  my  opinion." 

"We've  got  to  get  him  to  the 
wagons  where  we  can  take  care  of 
him,"  Bryce  said. 

Tenny  nodded.  "Sure.  And  you'll 
have  a  few  choice  words  of  explana- 
tion to  make,  too.  Everybody  in 
camp  knows  what  happened  this 
evening." 

Bryce  frowned.  This  marked  the 
end  of  him  as  wagon  boss.  A  mis- 
take the  first  time  he'd  been  faced 
with  a  decision!  But  what  could  he 
do  now?  Even  Rosene  would  be 
disgusted  with  him  when  she  found 
that  Parsell  had  really  been  sick  and 
he  had  refused  to  help  him. 

His  conscience  had  warned  him 
this  afternoon  not  to  turn   away  a 
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sick  man.  But  he  had  refused  to 
listen.  Some  people  learned  the  hard 
way,  John  Kole  had  said.  Bryce  was 
certainly  one  of  those  people. 

Bryce  helped  Rip  Tenny  carry 
Parsell  back  to  the  wagon  camp. 
It  took  only  a  few  minutes  to  rouse 
one  of  the  women  and  get  a  fire 
started  to  heat  water. 

"Probably  got  some  spoiled  meat," 
Tenny  said.  "Acts  the  same  as  bad 
water.  He'll  be  all  right  in  a  couple 
of   days." 

Before  the  doctoring  was  done, 
the  entire  camp  was  awake.  Bryce 
realized  he  had  to  make  some  ex- 
planation to  the  people  who  were 
watching  him  expectantly. 

"I  made  a  mistake,"  Bryce  said 
frankly  and  he  couldn't  remember 
when  he  had  ever  had  to  say  any- 
thing that  hurt  Hke  this.  "I  was 
afraid  he  might  be  a  scout  for  an 
Indian  war  party.  I — I  was  wrong." 

A  murmur  ran  over  the  men  and 
women  and  they  turned  almost  with 
one  accord  to  Tenny.  "What  do  you 
say.  Rip?"  one  man  asked. 

Rosene  smiled  at  Bryce  and 
stepped  up  beside  him.  His  sink- 
ing spirits  suddenly  began  soaring.  If 


Rosene  believed  in  him,  it  didn't 
matter  so  much  what  others  thought. 
He  turned  to  the  scout  with  new 
courage. 

"Well,"  Tenny  began  slowly,  "if  I 
had  a  vote  at  your  meeting  next 
Saturday,  I'd  vote  for  Bryce.  He 
made  a  bad  mistake.  But  he  had 
to  learn  the  hard  way.  Admitting 
that  he  had  made  a  mistake  and  not 
making  any  excuses  like  he  did  just 
now  is  about  the  hardest  thing  a 
man  ever  has  to  do.  I'm  satisfied  he 
has  what  it  takes  to  make  a  fine 
wagon  boss." 

Bryce  knew  that  Tenny's  state- 
ment practically  assured  him  of  per- 
manent election  at  the  meeting 
Saturday.  But  he  didn't  understand. 

"Why  did  you  back  me  after  the 
blunder  I  pulled?"  he  asked  in  a 
low  voice. 

Tenny's  weather-beaten  face 
wrinkled  in  a  grin.  "When  a  fellow 
is  just  learning,  it  isn't  always  his 
wise  decisions  that  mark  his  real 
worth,  but  the  way  he  handles  his 
mistakes.  I'd  be  glad  to  share  my 
campfire  with  a  man  like  you  any 
time." 


ANOTHER  EDITOR 


We've  just  been  told  about  a  flying  saucer  that  landed  in  the 
center  of  a  large  city.  A  reporter  was  rushed  to  interview  the 
eighteen-inch-high  man  who  emerged  from  it. 

"Where,"  demanded  the  reporter,  "are  you  from?" 
"I'm  sorry,"  replied  the  Httle  fellow.   "Space  does   not  pennit 
me  to  answer." 

— E.  E.  KENYON,  American  Weekly 

Secretary  to  Friend:  "He  looks  like  an  expense  account,  but 
he  spends  like  a  minimum  wage." 

— Arkansas  Baptist 
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By  F.   J.   DIETEMAN 

LOOK  at  that  boy! — ^he's  shivering 
from  cold.  He  needs  warm 
clothing."  So  spoke  Johnny  O,  mem- 
ber of  the  United  Fellowship  of 
Protestants  of  Camp  Hauge  on  Oki- 
nawa. He'd  seen  an  Okinawan  boy 
suffering  from  the  cold  and  his  heart 
of  compassion  went  out  to  him. 

It  was  not  hard  to  convince  other 
service  personnel  that  something 
should  be  done.  The  UFP  of  Camp 
Hauge,  under  the  leadership  of 
LCDR  Arthur  L.  Dominy,  Chaplains' 
Corps,  U.S.  Navy,  took  up  the  plea 
and  letters  were  written  home  asking 
for  clothing. 

The  clothing  started  pouring  in 
until  1200  pounds  were  secured. 

But  how  distribute  it?  There  were 
so  many  needy.  The  lonely  island  of 
Kudaka  was  finally  chosen.  It  was 
selected  because  it  was  semi-isolated, 
and,  according  to  Okinawan  teach- 
ing, when  God  created  land  and  sep- 
arated land  masses  from  water,  it  was 
in  a  cave  on  Kudaka  that  he  first 
created  fife. 

Kudaka  has  no  means  of  communi- 
cation with  the  main  island  of  Oki- 
nawa except  by  boat,  so  its  inhabit- 
ants could  not  be  alerted  to  the  ar- 
rival of  the  members  of  the  United 
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Members  of  the  UFP  from  Marine 
Camp  Hauge  on  Okinawa  unload 
bundles  of  clothing  on  tiny  landing 
beach  of  semi-isolated  Ryukyu  island 
of  Kudaka 


Fellowship.  Furthermore,  the  island 
is  surrounded  by  a  reef  which  can- 
not be  crossed  by  boats  drawing 
more  than  eighteen  inches  of  water. 

The  small  company  delivering  the 
clothes  therefore  anchored  about 
one-half  mile  off  shore  while  a  crew 
member  swam  ashore  with  the  mes- 
sage that  the  party  wished  to  land 
with  gifts  for  the  islanders. 

A  crew  of  Kudakans,  who  are  ex- 
pert boatmen,  came  out  from  the  ' 
shore  in  a  native-built  launch  and 
brought  the  service  group  and  the 
clothing  back  to  the  island.  Most  of 
Kudaka's  708  people,  including  255 
children,  gathered  on  the  shore  to 
greet  the  visitois 


'  I  'HE  visiting  party  was  escorted  to 
-*-  the  village,  where  Chaplain  Dom- 
iny  made  a  short  speech  through  the 
inteipreter,  introducing  Colonel 
Kramer  and  the  other  Marines  and 
sailors  telHng  the  Kudakans  how  the 
clothes  had  been  collected  and  that 
they  were  sent  and  brought  to  them 
in  friendship  by  American  Christians. 

The  village  chief  replied  with  a 
few  remarks  of  acceptance  and  ap- 
preciation and  stated  that  this  was 
the  first  recorded  instance  of  the 
Americans  aiding  the  people  of  Ku- 
daka  with  any  substantial  help. 

It  was  a  high  hour  for  members  of 
the  Protestant  Fellowship  at  Camp 
Hauge.  Love  has  been  defined  as  "in- 


telligent, out-going  concern  for 
others."  American  servicemen  all 
around  the  world  see  the  needy  about 
them  and  seek  in  various  ways  to  ex- 
press their  Christian  concern. 

In  a  few  days  a  letter  from  Chosei 
Hokama,  chief  of  the  Kudaka  Vil- 
lage, arrived  by  messenger.  The  chief 
said,  in  part: 

"We  greatly  appreciate  your  recent 
visit  to  our  island  with  clothing  for  our 
needy  families. 

"After  your  departure,  the  members 
of  the  village  council  held  a  meeting 
with  the  principal  of  the  village  school 
to  determine  proper  distribution  of  the 
clothing.  The  clothing  has  now  been 
issued  to  our  needy." 


Members  of  Camp  Hauge  UFP  and  vUlage  head  of  Ryukyu  island  of  Kudaka 
open    bundles    of    clothing    sent    from    America    as    native    children    look    on 


A  T  first  glance,  the  scattered 
-^^  groups  of  white  figures  on  the 
side  of  a  desolate  desert  mountain 
slope  gives  the  viewer  an  odd  feeling 
that  he  is  seeing  a  mirage.  If  he  is  in- 
quisitive, he'll  follow  a  winding  dirt 
road  up  from  the  floor  of  Yucca  Val- 
ley, Cahfomia,  and  very  suddenly  he 
will  arrive  at  the  dubious  mirage — 
which  turns  out  to  be,  probably  one 
of  the  country's  most  unique  places  of 
worship — Desert  Christ  Park. 

On  a  sloping,  rocky  mountain  side, 
scattered  among  the  desert's  Joshua 


trees  and  yuccas,  are  the  sculptured 
figures  of  Christ,  his  disciples  and 
other  biblical  characters.  Also  here 
on  this  five-acre  jackrabbit  home- 
stead stands  a  tiny  chapel  beautifully 
constructed  of  native  stone.  And  all 
is  dedicated  to  God  and  peace,  toler- 
ance and  love. 

This  unique  place  of  worship  was 
created  because  of  a  huge  concrete 
statue  of  Christ.  The  ten-foot,  four- 
ton  statue  was  monopoHzing  the 
driveway  of  the  modest  home  of 
sculptor    Antone    Martin    of    Ingle- 


"Let  the  children  come  to  me"  is  one  of  the  sculpture  groupings 
located  in  Desert  Christ  Park 


BY 

JACK  B. 
KEMMERER 


Sculptor  Antone  Martin,  a  wiry  man  of  70  years,  uses 
simple  tools   to  create  his  huge  statues. 

They  are  poured  around  steel  rods,  chiseled  into  and 
finally  white  alabaster  is  applied 

When  the  visitor  looks  down  from  the  mountainside,  he  sees  a  portrayal  of 
the  Sermon  on  the  Mount.  Christ  is  seated  and  his  disciples  stand  around 
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wood,  California.  Martin,  a  pattern- 
maker at  a  Los  Angeles  aircraft 
plant,  was  a  man  with  a  conscience — 
a  conscience  which  had  been  worry- 
ing him  for  many  years. 

As  a  patternmaker,  Antone  Martin 
worked  hand  in  glove  with  engineers 
to  create  the  deadly  weapons  used  in 
conducting  modem  warfare.  And 
yet,  Martin  was  basically  a  man  of 
peace  and  his  remaining  ambition 
was  to  somehow  convict  his  fellow 
men  to  use  Christ's  merciful  way  of 
solving  problems  instead  of  war  and 
bloodshed. 

"IVT ARTIN  kept  asking  himself, 
•*-^^  how  can  I  find  a  way  to  help 
our  churches  influence  people  to  re- 
turn to  the  teachings  of  Christ? 

Finally,  because  he  was  a  sculptor 
and  a  patternmaker,  Martin  decided 
to  present  Christ's  teachings  in  rein- 
forced concrete — a  material  that  the 
experts  assured  him  would  even 
withstand  the  blast  of  an  atom  bomb. 

When  his  first  statue  was  com- 
pleted, Martin  found  that  he  couldn't 
hope  to  have  room  at  his  home  for 


everything  he  wanted  to  make.  After 
searching  many  months  for  a  suitable 
location,  he  selected  the  beautiful  but 
desolate  mountain  side  that  was 
available  on  a  homestead  in  Yucca 
Valley.  And  so  Desert  Christ  Park 
was  born — to  be  forever  open,  free 
of  charge,  to  anyone  who  cared  to 
stop. 

The  huge  figure  of  Christ  was 
brought  by  truck  to  the  valley  and 
slowly  inched  up  the  steep,  rocky 
mountain  side  to  its  present  position 
looking  over  the  park.  Martin  re- 
turned to  his  home  and  immediately 
began  making  the  Sermon  on  the 
Mount  depicting  Christ  and  the 
twelve  disciples.  That  was  in  June 
of  1953.  Today  the  park  holds  thirty- 
four  concrete  figures  ranging  up  to 
twelve  feet  in  height  and  weighing 
more  than  32,000  pounds. 

Martin's  creations  emphasize 
Christ's  lesson  of  compassion,  mercy 
and  understanding.  "I  beheve,"  Mar- 
tin says  earnestly,  "that  all  people  of 
the  world  must  put  into  practice 
Christ's  teaching  of  brotherly  love  if 
mankind  is  to  survive."  ■  ■ 


Below  the  figure  of   Christ   is   a   beautiful,   small 
chapel  built  of  naiivf  ■Atone 


WUa  h  /^^^  Gkud? 


By  EDWARD  K.  TREFZ 


THE  most  audacious  claim  that 
has  ever  been  made  on  this  earth 
for  any  man  is  that  which  the  Chris- 
tians make  for  Jesus  of  Nazareth. 
Believers  are  not  content  to  say  that 
he  was  a  worker  of  miracles,  or  that 
he  was  the  greatest  teacher  who  ever 
lived,  or  that  he  was  so  thoroughly 
committed  to  doing  good  that  no 
trace  of  sin  was  ever  attributed  to 
him.  They  make  a  more  incredible 
aflfirmation  which  lies  at  the  very 
heart  of  the  Christian  faith.  In  Jesus 
of  Nazareth,  Christians  say,  God  ac- 
tually came  to  earth  and  lived  as  a 
man! 

An  Astonishing  Claim 

That  anyone  would  seriously  be- 
lieve a  claim  like  this  may  seem  even 
more  astonishing  than  the  claim  it- 
self, yet  this  has  been  the  one  fact 
upon  which  Christians  have  solidly 
agreed  for  nearly  two  thousand  years. 
There  are  great  differences  among 
the  various  denominations  and  sects 
of  Protestantism,  and  even  greater 
divergences  between  Protestants  and 
Roman  Catholics  and  the  Orthodox, 
yet  the  one  point  upon  which  all 
agree  is  that  Jesus  Christ  is  Lord  and 
Savior! 

If  this  be  false,  then  the  Bible  gen- 
erally and  the  New  Testament  par- 
ticularly, is  at  best  a  pious  fraud. 


"God  was  in  Christ"  is  the  good  news 
that  the  church  is  called  upon  to 
publish.  It  is  the  one  theme  that  per- 
vades every  book  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment. It  is  more  than  this;  it  is  the 
message  that  is  the  fulfillment  of  the 
hopes  and  anticipations  of  the  Old 
Testament. 

Throughout  the  whole  of  Christian 
history  the  church  has  consistently 
branded  as  heresy  any  view  of  Jesus 
Christ  that  denied  either  his  human- 
ity or  his  divinity.  In  our  day  there 
are  a  great  many  who  are  willing  to 
admit  that  Jesus  was  human,  but 
who  are  outright  skeptical  about  his 
divinity.  They  are  willing  to  grant  his 
eminence  as  a  teacher,  his  winsome- 
ness  as  a  personahty,  and  his  attrac- 
tiveness as  a  moral  ideal.  But  what- 
ever in  the  records  smacks  of  super- 
naturalism  causes  dijfficulty.  From 
our  modern  outlook  upon  nature  we 
are  inclined  to  dismiss  any  miracle  as 
impossible,  and  the  resurrection  story 
seems  utterly  beyond  credibiHty. 

However  rational  it  may  seem  to 
regard  Jesus  as  only  a  man,  such  a 
view  directly  denies  the  clear  mes- 
sage of  the  New  Testament.  The 
church  has  rightly  called  this  heresy. 

Interestingly,  the  first  heresy  en- 
countered by  the  Christian  church 
was  the  exact  reverse  of  this.  In  the 
first  and  second  centuries  many  were 
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willing  to  accept  the  divinity  of 
Christ,  but  they  rejected  or  limited 
his  humanity.  Believing  that  spiritual 
things  were  good  and  physical  things 
were  evil,  they  accepted  Jesus  as  the 
Son  of  God,  but  denied  that  he  had 
a  physical  body.  They  said  he  had 
what  appeared  to  be  a  body,  but  he 
had  no  weight;  when  he  walked  he 
left  no  footprints;  on  Calvary's  cross 
he  suflFered  no  pain. 

The  writer  of  the  Gospel  of  John 
addressed  himself  to  this  heresy.  The 
theme  of  his  work  is  unmistakably 
plain,  "The  word  became  flesh  and 
dwelt  among  us."  Throughout  his 
book  he  underscores  the  humanity  of 
Jesus.  He  tells  us  that  Jesus  was 
"angry"  with  those  who  bought  and 
sold  in  the  Temple.  He  was  "tired" 
by  the  well  in  Sychar.  He  was  "hun- 
gry" when  his  disciples  offered  him 
food.  He  "wept"  when  he  learned 
that  his  friend  Lazarus  was  dead. 
John  gives  us  the  most  human  of  the 
seven  words  of  Christ  on  Calvary,  "I 
thirst."  It  was  not  a  phantom  or  a 
shadow  or  a  spectre  of  a  man  who 
died  there  upon  a  cruel  cross,  but  one 
who  was  both  truly  God  and  fully 
man. 

This  heresy  still  lives  in  our  day. 
Whenever  we  are  tempted  to  think 
that  Christian  truth  is  something  re- 
moved from  the  common  lot  of  men, 
when  we  think  of  God  as  remote  and 
unconcerned  with  what  happens  to 
us,  when  we  see  no  relevance  in  the 
life  and  death  of  Christ  to  the  agonies 
and  anxieties  of  our  daily  struggles 
or  when  we  brand  things  as  evil  be- 
cause they  are  physical  or  material, 
we  are  embracing  the  oldest  of  Chris- 
tian heresies. 


God  Walked  Down  Our  Street 

The  hfe,  death,  and  resurrection 
of  Jesus  Christ  is  significant  for  us 
only  if  this  most  incredible  claim  that 
Christians  make  for  their  Master  is 
really  tiTie,  namely  that  he  was  God 
in  the  flesh! 

Leslie  Weatherhead  tells  an  il- 
luminating story  in  his  book  Over  His 
Signature.  It  concerns  an  agnostic 
scientist  who  kept  a  colony  of  ants 
under  glass  and  spent  countless  hours 
studying  their  behavior.  He  marveled 
at  the  high  level  of  their  social  in- 
telligence, but  one  day  he  detected 
a  real  weakness  in  the  ant's  way  of 
life.  He  introduced  a  new  food  sup- 
ply into  the  colony,  and  watched  as 
a  scout  ant  discovered  it  and  prompt- 
ly led  others  to  it.  Then  he  intro- 
duced more  food,  this  time  nearer 
the  nest.  The  ants  found  it,  but  only 
by  traveling  a  circuitous  route  to 
where  the  first  food  was  discovered 
and  then  on  to  the  second  store.  He 
further  noted  that  they  carried  their 
supply  home  by  the  same  route  they 
had  come.  Hopefully  the  scientist 
watched  for  the  ants  to  discover  the 
short  cut,  but  they  did  not.  Finally 
he  tried  to  help  them.  He  built  bar- 
riers in  their  path,  but  laboriously 
they  surmounted  the  barriers  and 
continued  to  travel  the  needlessly 
long  route.  At  last  in  exasperation  he 
exclaimed,  "How  stupid  they  are!  If 
I  could  become  an  ant  I  would  show 
them,"  But  then  he  reflected,  "No! 
If  I  were  an  ant  I  would  be  just  as 
they  are.  To  help  them  I  would  have 
to  be  both  ant  and  man."  And  as  this 
agnostic  scientist  pondered  this  dis- 
covery he  had  just  made  concerning 
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ants  he  recalled  another  phrase,  one 
which  he  had  often  heard  but  never 
understood,  "ti-uly  God  and  truly 
man." 

There  are  gods  many  and  lords 
many  in  the  religions  of  the  world 
who  care  very  little  about  what  hap- 
pens to  men.  The  gods  of  ancient 
Greece  and  Rome  were  quite  content 
for  the  most  part  to  abide  on  the 
mountain  tops  aloof  from  the  tangled 
and  tragic  affairs  of  men.  But  it  was 
never  so  of  the  God  of  Israel!  The 
Old  Testament  is  simply  a  record  of 
his  mighty  acts  on  behalf  of  his  peo- 
ple as  they  lived  and  moved  among 
the  nations  of  the  world,  and  the 
New  Testament  presents  the  consum- 
mation and  the  fulfillment  of  this  con- 
cern. Here  the  Lord  of  history  be- 
comes the  Lord  of  life!  The  long- 
awaited  messiah  who  would  save  the 
people  from  their  sin  appears  as  God 
in  the  form  of  man! 

Jesus:  Teacher,  Savior,  God 

Basically  this  is  what  Christianity 
is  all  about.  Jesus  as  teacher  cannot 
be  separated  from  Jesus  as  Lord  for 
in  the  teachings  he  makes  the  same 
claims  for  himself.  The  earthly  life 
of  Jesus  cannot  be  treated  apart  from 
the  resurrection  faith  because  it  was 
the  messianic  mission  which  brought 


about  his  death.  C.  S.  Lewis  in  his 
stirring  little  book  The  Case  for 
Christianity,  says:  "A  man  who  was 
merely  a  man  and  said  the  sort  of 
things  Jesus  said  wouldn't  be  a  great 
moral  teacher.  He'd  either  be  a  luna- 
tic ..  .  or  else  he'd  be  the  Devil  of 
Hell.  You  must  make  your  choice. 
Either  this  man  was,  and  is  the  Son 
of  God:  or  else  a  madman  or  some- 
thing worse." 

Although  threatened  with  death, 
the  early  disciples  testified  "We  can- 
not but  speak  of  the  things  we  have 
heard  and  seen."  They  were  the  first 
of  countless  millions  who  claim  to 
have  found  the  love  of  God  revealed 
through  him.  They  have  known  his 
continuing  presence  since  his  death. 
They  have  experienced  the  forgive- 
ness of  their  sin  and  the  removal  of 
their  guilt.  They  have  been  trans- 
formed at  the  center  of  their  being. 
They  have  found  that  Jesus  was 
neither  demon  or  madman,  but  he 
is  what  he  claimed  to  be,  the  Holy 
God  incarnate! 

Yet  we  cannot  rest  merely  on  what 
others  have  said.  The  scripture  ad- 
dresses each  one  of  us  with  this  most 
basic  and  haunting  question  of  the 
ages,  "What  do  you  think  of  Christ?" 


MIRED  IN  THE  MUD 


Many  a  church  is  like  the  Queen  Mary  trying  to  navigate  in  a 
millpond.  No  great  port  to  reach,  no  wide  sea  to  sail  on,  no  vast 
horizon  for  the  eye,  no  uplifting  responsibility  for  the  mind, 
nothing  but  a  dead  routine  of  little  things  to  occupy  passengers  and 
crew.  No  wonder  they  grow  narrow  and  selfish,  dissatisfied  and 
quarrelsome,  and  the  ship  is  often  left  jammed  on  the  bank  or 
mired  in  the  mud. 

—EGBERT   W.  SMITH   in   Christian  Observer 
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Two  Million 


Angels 


in  Disguise 


Yes,  of  course,  that  penny  deserves  a 
great  big  smile  for  these  Sheboygan, 
Wisconsin  small  fry  know  that  it  means 
five  glasses  of  milk  for  a  hungry  child 


r\N  October  31  the  doorbells  of 
^^  homes  in  thousands  of  com- 
munities will  start  to  ring.  There  is 
no  way  of  knowing  how  many  houses 
will  be  visited,  but  more  than  two 
million  doorbell  ringers  will  be  chant- 
ing, "Trick  or  Treat  for  UNICEF." 
The  only  "trick"  will  be  asking  for 
"treats"  of  coins  for  UNICEF,  the 
United  Nations  Children's  Fund, 
which  is  aiding  some  fifty  milHon 
sick  and  hungry  children  this  year. 
Over  the  past  few  years  Indian 
costumes  have  slowly  been  giving 
way  to  space  suits,  but  ghosts  and 
witches  are  still  traditionally  popular. 
No  matter  what  the  costume,  all  of 
these  children  have  one  thing  in  com- 
mon. They  are  ringing  doorbells  from 
Alaska  to  Florida,   from  Hawaii  to 


Puerto  Rico,  and  the  chant  is  the 
same.  They  are  asking  for  pennies, 
nickels  and  dimes  so  that  children  in 
need  of  milk,  medicine  and  drugs 
can  be  helped  to  better  health. 

In  the  eight  years  since  "Trick  or 
Treat  for  UNICEF"  was  started  by 
a  small  Sunday  school  class  in  Penn- 
sylvania, the  custom  has  become  an 
American  tradition.  Indeed,  accord- 
ing to  mail  received  from  many  parts 
of  the  country,  there  are  children 
who  can  remember  no  other  way  of 
celebrating  Halloween.  Nor  can  they 
remember  the  vandalism  and  the 
subsequent  scoldings.  Wherever  the 
program  has  been  introduced,  most 
of  the  trouble  has  left.  This  has  not 
been  because  of  rules  and  regula- 
tions. 
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Goodwill  goblins  collect  pennies  for  undernourished  children 


TTOW  does  a  UNICEF  Halloween 
-*-  -*"  get  started  in  a  town?  Some- 
times through  a  boy  or  girl,  new  in  a 
community,  who  comes  from  a  town 
that  has  done  it.  Other  times  a 
youngster  reads  about  it  and  writes 
for  infoi-mation.  Letters  of  the  same 
inquiring  nature  come  from  mayors, 
from  presidents  of  church  groups, 
from  ministers,  from  women's  clubs, 
from  fraternal  organizations  and  par- 
ents. All  of  them  are  interested  in 
UNICEF  and  see  in  the  UNICEF 
Trick  or  Treat  program  a  way  to 
further  many  of  their  objectives.  For 
many  ministers  this  program  aflFords 
their  youth  groups  a  constructive 
project  that  not  only  imparts  a  feel- 
ing for  other  people,  but  still  leaves 
room  for  a  good  time.  Members  of 
civic  groups  have  mentioned  count- 
less times  that  a  UNICEF  Halloween 
is  a  way  for  parents  to  join  with  their 
children  in  the  fun — to  be  able  to 
help  them  without  the  feeling  that 
they're  getting  in  the  way.  Teachers 


find  this  program  an  aid  in  their 
classes.  How  much  more  meaningful 
are  the  facts  about  faraway  places 
when  the  pupil  knows  that  permies 
he  has  collected  will  soon  find  their 
way  to  those  very  places. 

Last  year  the  pennies,  nickels  and 
dimes  collected  totaled  over  one  mil- 
lion dollars!  Those  pennies  went  to 
more  than  one  hundred  countries  and 
territories  in  every  comer  of  the 
globe.  But  through  UNICEF,  this 
money  means  more  than  a  supply  of 
critically  needed  milk  or  penicillin — 
it  means  self-help.  Fund  assistance  is 
matched  by  aided  governments  at 
more  than  $2  for  every  UNICEF  dol- 
lar. Through  UNICEF,  a  penny  goes 
a  long  way.  The  coins  a  child  collects 
in  his  milk  container  in  his  evening 
of  fun  can  secure  the  future  health 
of  many  children.  A  penny  can  mean 
the  vaccine  to  protect  a  child  against 
tuberculosis.  A  nickel,  worth  no  more 
than  a  bar  of  candy,  can  provide 
twenty-five  large  glasses  of  milk.  For 
a  child  in  Thailand  or  Ghana,  a 
nickel  can  provide  the  penicillin  for 
an  injection  to  help  cure  yaws,  a 
dread  tropical  disease.  That  injec- 
tion can  save  a  child  from  becoming 
hopelessly  maimed  for  life  and  make 
possible  a  happy  child  with  a  bright, 
productive  future. 

Further  information  may  be  obtained 
free  of  charge  from  the  U.S.  Committee 
for  UNICEF,  United  Nations,  New 
York.  Or  order  a  planning  kit  with 
sufficient  material  for  25  youngsters. 
Cost  $1.00. 
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By  SUE  WOLFE  SCALE 
It's  move,  unpack,  settle  down — then,  boom !  move  again 


EMILY  SPENCER  kept  staring  at 
the  empty  room.  The  curtain- 
less  windows,  the  bare  floors,  the 
faint  patches  like  scars  where  pic- 
tures had  hung — these  were  a  forlorn 
and  too  familiar  sight.  They  were 
moving  again! 

Through  the  open  door,  she  could 
hear  Karen's  small  excited  voice. 
"We're  going  to  CaHfornia.  Daddy 
says  it's  warm  and  sunny  all  the  time, 
and  they've  got  palm  trees,  too!" 

Emily  walked  out  on  the  porch. 
"Don't  get  dirty,  Karen.  We're  leav- 
ing just  as  soon  as  Daddy  gets  back." 
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"I  won't,  Mommie.  I  was  just  tell- 
ing Susie  all  about  how  nice  Cali- 
fornia is." 

"All  right,  dear,  but  remember 
what  I  said." 

Wearily,  she  leaned  against  the 
porch  rail,  and  gazed  at  the  neat 
borders  of  tulips  and  pansies  nestling 
in  the  shade  of  the  house.  Why  did  I 
even  bother  to  plant  them?  she 
thought.  Someone  else  will  see  them 
bloom  their  fool  heads  off,  year  after 
year,  but  I'll  never  see  them  again. 
You're  Johrmy  Appleseed — here  to- 
day, there  tomorrow.  It's  move,  un- 


pack,  settle  down.  Then,  boom!  Pack, 
move  again.  She  was  so  sick  of  it,  so 
tii'ed. 

This  air  force  base — Printer  Field 
— was  really  a  nice  place.  Compared 
to  other  air  force  bases,  and  there 
was  a  long  line  of  them,  it  was  a 
paradise.  She  liked  the  fragrant  crepe 
myrtle  trees,  the  sedate  English  style 
buildings,  and  the  tropical  sum- 
mers. 

Memories  were  sweet  here,  too. 
She  remembered  the  little  beach  cot- 
tage they  had  first  rented  a  year  ago. 
Was  it  only  a  year  ago?  How  happy 
they  had  been  there,  in  spite  of  the 
sand  that  invaded  every  part  of  the 
house.  At  Printer  Field,  Karen  had 
entered  school  for  the  first  time;  and 
Robert  Spencer,  Jr.  was  born  in  the 
base  hospital  just  three  months  ago. 

I've  had  a  lifetime  of  saying  good- 
by  to  nice  people  and  pleasant  places, 
Emily  thought.  Apparently  it  will 
never  end! 

"Emily?" 

The  voice  stai-tled  her.  "Oh, 
Marge,  come  in.  I  was  day  dream- 
mg. 

Marge  Rankin  was  from  Emily's 
hometown.  Six  months  before  she 
had  married  an  air  force  pilot  and 
just  recently  she  had  moved  in  next 
door.  Her  husband  was  in  Bob's 
squadron;  they  were  the  best  of 
friends. 

"You  look  as  if  you  have  moving 
day  blues,  Emily." 

"I  guess  I  do  at  that.  You'll  get  a 
dose  of  them  if  you  stay  a  service 
wife," 

"Well,  I  guess  I  can  look  forward 
to  it.  Dale  re-enlisted  yesterday." 

"Really?   How   could   he!"   Emily 


began  to  reveal  her  true  feeling. 
"Welcome  into  the  club  called  'Life's 
Not  the  Dream  You  Think  It  Is!'" 

Marge  sat  on  the  porch  rail  and 
dangled  her  sandaled  feet  over  the 
edge.  One  foot  swung  rhythmically 
as  she  talked.  "You  know,  Emily,  the 
night  before  Dale  re-enhsted,  we  sat 
up  until  midnight  talking  about  it, 
or  rather  I  talked  about  it.  Oh,  broth- 
er, was  I  against  it!  But  it's  funny, 
the  more  I  talked  the  sillier  I 
sounded.  I  pointed  out  all  the  bad 
points  of  being  in  the  Air  Force.  Dale 
asked  me  then  to  consider  the  good 
points.  You  know  what?  I  discovered 
there  are  just  as  many  good  points 
as  bad  ones.  After  all,  here  or  there, 
life  is  just  what  you  make  it.  You  can 
stay  in  one  place  all  your  life  and 
be  unhappy,  or  you  can  be  a  gypsy 
and  never  sleep  in  the  same  spot 
twice  and  be  miserable.  Oh,  I  know, 
when  I  move  as  much  as  you  have, 
I'll  probably  eat  all  my  words.  Yet 
whether  you  live  here  or  there  is  not 
the  important  point.  Some  people 
live  their  Hves  out  and  die  and  never 
know  what  they  are  or  why  they  are. 
These  folk  are  really  the  pitiful  ones. 
I  happen  to  know  what  Dale  wants, 
and  what  he  wants,  I  want  too.  Do 
you  see  what  I  mean?" 

For  a  brief  moment,  Emily  felt 
her  heart  and  mind  open  as  a  flower 
to  light.  She  wanted  to  say,  "Yes, 
Marge,  and  you're  right,  so  veiy 
right."  But  her  resentment  at  having 
to  move  won  out. 

BOB  pulled  his  car  into  the  drive- 
way with  screeching  tires  and 
blaring  radio.  With  a  run  and  two 
leaps,  he  was  over  the  fence. 
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"Well,"  Marge  exclaimed,  "some- 
one likes  to  move,  anyway." 

"I'm  in  my  seventh  heaven,"  he 
agreed,  laughingly.  "Say,  Dale  tells 
me  he  re-enlisted  yesterday." 

"He  sure  did.  I  was  just  telling 
Emily." 

Bob  beamed,  "He  made  a  v^dse 
move.  No  lay  offs  in  Uncle  Sam's 
service,  and  here  we  are  going  to 
California  for  free,  courtesy  of  Uncle 
Sam." 

Inwardly  Emily  seethed;  a  white- 
hot  ball  burned  in  her  throat.  He 
doesn't  even  realize  what  this  is  do- 
ing to  me,  she  thought.  It's  just  one 
big  lark  to  him.  He  reached  over  and 
planted  a  loud  kiss  on  her  cheek, 
"Don't  look  like  the  last  rose  of  sum- 
mer, Emily.  Where's  Karen?" 

Suddenly  she  felt  weak  and  empty 
inside.  "She's  in  the  back  yard.  I'll 
get  her,  you  get  the  baby.  And  don't 
wake  him  up!" 

In  a  few  minutes,  they  were  in  the 
car.  Karen  pressed  her  small  face 
tight  to  the  window.  "I  hate  to  leave 
my  playmates,  Mommie." 

"I  know,  dear,  but  you'll  soon 
make  new  ones.  You'll  see." 

It's  not  just  me  that's  being  hurt, 
she  thought,  seeking  to  justify  her 
feelings,  it's  Karen,  too. 

Marge  waved  gaily  from  the  porch, 
and  yelled,  "Be  careful  and  write  us 
now." 

"We  will!  Good-by!"  Emily  wanted 
to  cry  more  than  she  ever  had  in  her 
hfe,  but  she  couldn't,  not  in  front  of 
Karen  and  Bob  and  Marge.  Good-by, 
house,  flowers,  and  friends,  she 
waved  them  a  silent  farewell.  They 
turned  the  comer  and  her  last 
glimpse  was  of  Marge  stiU  waving. 
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"You  look  like  you've  lost  your  last 
friend,  Emily." 

She  didn't  answer;  she  couldn't. 
She  only  shrugged  and  turned  to  look 
out  of  the  window,  blindly.  His  gay- 
ness  was  as  salt  to  her  wounds.  Fine 
for  you,  she  thought.  You've  never 
realized  how  I've  felt.  They  had  mar- 
ried eight  years  ago;  Emily  didn't 
mind  frequent  moves  in  the  early 
days.  Everything  was  new  and  excit- 
ing, and  she  had  loved  the  variety 
and  change.  But  there  were  children 
now,  and  she  was  tired  of  it  all. 

Oh,  Lord,  she  prayed  silently,  when 
will  I  be  as  other  people?  I  would 
gladly  Hve  in  a  shanty  by  the  rail- 
road track,  if  I  could  just  stay  there 
and  never,  never  move  again.  But 
the  prayer  sounded  hollow  to  her. 
What  if  Marge  was  right — that  here 
or  there  life  is  what  you  make  it. 

"Emily,"  Bob  spoke  hesitantly,  "I 
know  that  right  now  you're  unhappy. 
You  probably  think  you'U  never  get 
over  it.  But  I  just  want  to  remind  you 
of  one  thing.  When  we  left  Ohio  to 
come  here,  you  felt  the  same  way  .  .  . 
remember?  By  the  time  we  got  here, 
you  had  forgotten  all  about  it." 

"Oh,  Bob!  You  aggravate  me  to 
death  at  times."  She  knew  she  was 
being  unfair,  and  didn't  believe  half 
of  what  she  was  saying  herself,  but 
she  was  angry.  "Maybe  I  did  get  over 
it,  but  that  doesn't  make  me  feel  any 
better  right  now.  The  point  is  that  I 
felt  that  way  a  year  ago  and  I  feel 
that  way  now,  and  I'll  keep  on  .  .  . 
because  I'm  just  not  happy  living 
this  way!"  Immediately,  she  was  sorry 
she  had  spoken  so  harshly  but  like  a 
child  caught  in  the  act,  she  couldn't 
withdraw  gracefully. 


"You're  not  happy  with  me,  isn't 
that  what  you  mean,  Emily?  Isn't 
that  it?  Why  don't  you  say  it!" 

"Oh,  Bob,  why  do  you  have  to  al- 
ways bring  it  down  to  personaHties! 
I  didn't  say  anything  Hke  that.  How 
can  I  even  hope  to  make  you  under- 
stand! What  I  feel  about  the  service 
doesn't  have  anything  at  all  to  do 
with  the  way  I  feel  about  you." 

"That's  where  you're  wrong,"  he 
retorted.  "You  can't  dislike  what  I 
am,  and  not  dislike  me,  too." 

"You're  being  childish!  I  refuse  to 
discuss  it  any  more,  and  what's  the 
use.  We've  been  through  this  time 
and  time  again,  and  it  can't  be 
solved." 

Defiantly,  she  withdrew  into  the 
halls  of  her  own  selfish  person  and 
refused  to  talk.  It  ended  the  quarrel 
for  the  moment  but  the  coals  of  mis- 
understanding burned  on. 

The  car  moved  on  and  on  and 
Printer  Field  was  left  farther  and 
farther  behind.  The  warmth  of  the 
sun  baking  in  from  the  windshield, 
the  hum  of  the  motor,  and  an  over- 
whelming tiredness  together  lulled 
her  into  an  uneasy  sleep.  Her  last 
thoughts  were  of  the  Httle  house,  and 
flowers,  and  the  things  she  was  leav- 
ing. 

TWO  days  later  they  came  to  the 
Mississippi.  Emily  felt  a  surge  of 
excitement.  Perhaps  Bob  was  right 
after  all;  she  had  forgotten  her  sad- 
ness! Am  I  the  one  who  has  no  un- 
derstanding? she  asked  herself. 

Karen  jumped  up  and  down  in  the 
back  seat.  "Daddy!  What's  that  big 
river?" 

"It's  the  Mississippi,  honey,"  Bob 


answered.  He  turned  to  Emily,  "West 
of  the  Mississippi  for  the  first  time." 

She  smiled  in  answer  and  then 
started  singing,  "Old  Man  River." 

"Tote  that  barge,  lift  that  bale!" 
Bob  roared.  The  baby  woke  up 
screaming  protest.  "He  wanted  to 
sing,  too,"  Karen  said. 

Later  in  the  day  they  picnicked 
near  a  cotton  field,  and  Karen 
brought  back  handfuls  of  the  raw, 
soft  fiber. 

Day  by  day,  they  traveled  further, 
into  Oklahoma  and  the  Texas  pan- 
handle. Each  day  brought  new  won- 
der and  thrills. 

TTAVING  laughed  and  sung  and 
-^ -^exclaimed  at  each  new  sight  for 
fourteen  hundred  miles,  they  were 
all  tired  and  happy  as  they  entered 
New  Mexico. 

The  western  night  came  quickly 
with  the  setting  sun  slipping  beneath 
the  highway  in  front  of  them.  Pink 
purple  shadows  spread  across  the 
wide  plains  and  touched  the  distant 
mesas  with  trailing  fingers.  The  high- 
way was  a  straight  crimson  ribbon 
stretching  endlessly  before  them. 

"Mommie,"  Karen  said,  "why  don't 
they  have  trees  here?" 

Absently,  she  answered,  "I  don't 
know  why  Karen,  they  just  don't 
grow,  maybe  there's  not  enough 
water  here  for  them." 

"What  are  those  funny-looking 
things  that  roll  all  over  the  road?" 

"Oh,  they're  tumble  weeds." 

"What  makes  them  do  that?" 

"Well,  their  roots  don't  go  very 
deep,  and  when  a  wind  comes  along, 
they  just  blow  away." 

"Mommie,"  she  said  drowsily. 
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"What,  honey?" 

"It's  more  fun  to  be  a  tumbleweed 
than  a  tree,  I  bet." 

Marge's  words  came  back  to  Emily, 
"Some  people  live  their  lives  out  and 
die  and  never  know  what  they  are  or 
why  they  are.  These  folk  are  really 
the  pitiful  ones."  She  thought  of  the 
long  dusty  caravans  of  horses,  catde, 
and  covered  wagons  that  had  once 
crossed  this  plain.  Surely,  those  pio- 
neer women  had  felt  a  pang  of  regret 
at  leaving  the  comfort  and  security  of 
their  homes,  of  being  uprooted,  and 
journeying  into  a  far  country.  But 
they  had  done  it  with  fortitude  and 
courage,  and  they  overcame  many 
more  hardships  than  she  had  ever 
faced.  Life  held  no  favors  then  or 
now  for  whining  women,  or  for  those 
who  only  looked  back  and  never 
ahead.  We  moving  military  wives  are 
pioneers,  too,  she  thought.  This 
thought  brought  with  it  a  sense  of 
peace  and  understanding.  Was  she 


not  glad  she  was  a  serviceman's  wife? 

The  night  settled  down  around 
them  like  the  wings  of  a  giant  bird 
around  her  chicks.  Her  thoughts 
turned  once  again  to  Karen's  rolling 
tumble  weeds. 

"Trees  have  contentment  and 
serenity  and  a  soft  kind  of  beauty. 
They  are  rooted  deep  in  one  place, 
sheltering  birds  in  their  arms,  shad- 
ing the  earth  around.  Some  people 
are  like  trees,  Karen.  And  then  some 
people  resemble  the  tumbleweeds. 
They  have  vigor  and  vividness,  and 
they  rush  to  meet  life  head  on." 
Marge  tried  to  say  it,  and  now  Emily 
understood  at  least  a  part  of  what  she 
meant.  "You  see,  Karen,  it  doesn't 
matter  what  you  are  really  that 
counts,  it's  knowing  what  you  are, 
and  exulting  in  it.  That's  the  impor- 
tant thing.  A  tumbleweed  wouldn't 
have  much  fun  if  it  wanted  to  be  a 
tree  .  .  .  now  would  it?  .  .  .  but  we 
know  what  we  are.   We're  tumble- 
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weeds  thi-ough  and  thiough,  and 
puff!  along  comes  a  wind,  or  rather 
Daddy's  orders,  and  then  we're 
bouncing  over  to  what's  in  California. 
Karen?" 

"She's  asleep,"  Bob's  voice  was 
soft  and  full.  He  touched  her  hand. 
"Emily,  I  love  you  very  much.  I've 
thought  about  how  you  must  feel 
when  we  make  these  moves,  but  I 
guess  I  never  really  understood  it.  I 
admit  I've  been  pretty  unsym- 
pathetic." 

"Bob,  you  don't  know  how  I've 
been,  steeped  in  self-pity  of  the  worst 
kind.  Karen's  Httle  remark  just  made 
me  stop  and  think  of  all  the  things  I 
have  to  be  thankful  for,  but  it's  even 
more  than  that.  You  see,  honey,  I 
know  what  I  am  now,  and  I'm  glad 
to  be  a  serviceman's  wife.  After  all, 
although  it  seems  to  be  outdated  and 
old-fashioned  any  more,  being  'one 
flesh'  is   still  true.   That  makes   me 


what  you  are.  Now  I  better  stop  all 
this  self-analysis,  and  cover  the  chil- 
dren before  they  catch  pneumonia!" 

The  desert  night  air  was  cold  and 
sweet.  She  turned  to  the  back  seat 
and  rolled  up  the  window.  Karen  was 
curled  in  a  snug  little  ball  with  a 
trace  of  a  smile  around  her  lips.  She 
covered  her  with  a  blanket,  and 
touched  her  hair.  The  baby  was  sop- 
ping wet,  and  she  changed  him.  He 
settled  back  to  sleep  with  his  small 
warm  fist  clutched  around  her  thumb. 

"Tomorrow,  we'll  see  the  Grand 
Canyon  if  we  make  any  time  at  all," 
Bob  said.  "I'll  bet  Karen  will  love 
that." 

"I  will,  too,"  Emily  laughed. 

Overhead  the  first  stars  were  ap- 
pearing, and  racing  along  with  the 
car  into  the  night.  The  headlights 
pierced  through  the  dusk,  and 
bounced  far  ahead  into  infinity. 


"You're  right,  I  hear  it,  too! 
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Does  God 


Go  with  You? 


By  ROBERT  G.  TORBET 


"LTAVE  YOU  ever  wondered  what 
-^  -"-the  chaplain  means  when  he 
says  in  his  sermon,  "God  is  here  in 
this  chapel  today.  He  is  closer  to  us 
than  the  person  who  sits  beside  you"? 
No  doubt  you  know  an  invalid  or 
elderly  person  in  your  home  town 
who  engages  a  companion  for  most 
of  his  waking  hours.  A  companion  is 
one  who  stays  by  the  side  of  another 
person  to  give  comfort  or  help.  Jesus 
used  this  word  when,  on  the  night 
that  he  was  betrayed,  he  promised  to 
send  his  disciples  a  Companion  or 
Counselor  to  be  with  them  forever 
(John  14:15-17). 

How  God  Is  With  Us 

God  reveals  himself  to  us  in  many 
ways.  For  example,  he  demonstrates 
his  great  power  and  wisdom  in  the 
world  all  about  us.  He  teaches  us  the 
difference  between  right  and  wrong 
through  the  Bible  and  the  witness  of 
our  conscience.  He  makes  known  his 
love  and  forgiveness  through  the  life 
and  work  of  Jesus  Christ.  He  shows 
us  how  to  Hve  by  the  example  of  out- 
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standing  Christians  in  whose  Hves 
his  presence  has  made  a  difference. 
God  is  at  work  in  his  world 
through  human  beings.  For  example, 
he  brings  heahng  to  pain-wracked 
bodies  through  the  skill  and  knowl- 
edge of  dedicated  doctors.  He  re- 
veals the  secrets  of  the  atom  and  of 
miracle-working  drugs  to  men  and 
women  who  have  been  trained  to  ob- 
serve the  wonders  of  this  created  uni- 
verse. He  restrains  the  evil  which 
some  men  would  do  by  the  patient 
efforts  of  good  people  to  find  a  peace- 
ful solution  to  human  differences  and 
hostihties.  Through  his  church,  he 
declares  his  desire  that  all  people 
should  be  reconciled  to  him  through 
faith  in  Jesus  Christ  who  made  rec- 
onciliation possible  by  his  own  sac- 
rificial mediation  on  Calvary's  cross. 
Unless  there  were  faithful  ministers 
of  the  gospel  and  Sunday  school 
teachers  to  tell  this  Good  News,  most 
of  us  would  still  be  in  ignorance  con- 
cerning the  truth  that  God  is  with  us 
and  wants  us  to  be  in  fellowship  with 
him. 


How  Can  We  Know  God? 

When  Jesus  was  here  on  earth  he 
demonstrated  to  people  what  God  is 
like.  He  showed  them  the  patience 
and  the  love  of  God,  his  power  to 
heal  and  to  forgive,  and  his  great 
wisdom  in  dealing  with  other  people. 
Just  before  he  left  his  disciples  to  go 
to  the  cross,  he  announced  to  them 
that  the  Heavenly  Father  would  send 
another  Counselor  to  be  with  them 
forever  (John  14:15-17). 

We  know  that  Jesus  arose  from 
the  dead  and  that  he  was  seen  by 
his  disciples  in  his  resurrection  body. 
We  know  also  that  he  did  not  stay 
here  on  earth.  After  his  ascension, 
his  disciples  received  a  power  from 
God  which  enabled  them  to  be  strong 
Christians  even  in  the  face  of  the 
most  severe  persecution.  The  secret 
of  this  power  was  the  fact  that  the 
Holy  Spirit  came  into  their  lives  on 
the  Day  of  Pentecost  (Acts  2:1-4). 

Jesus  had  told  his  disciples  that 
this  Counselor  or  Holy  Spirit  would 


teach  them  all  things,  and  bring  to 
their  remembrance  all  that  he  had 
said  to  them.  Christians  ever  since 
have  beheved  that  the  Spirit  of  God 
makes  the  will  of  God  known  to  them. 
This  unseen,  yet  real  presence  of 
God  within  the  Christian  fellowship 
is  their  guide  and  teacher  just  as 
truly  as  Jesus  Christ  was  the  Great 
Teacher  while  he  was  here  on  earth. 

We  Are  Bound  Together 

We  are  bound  together  into  a 
unique  fellowship  by  the  Holy  Spirit 
who  dwells  in  our  hearts  when  we 
make  room  for  God's  presence  in  our 
hves.  Jesus  prayed  for  all  Christians 
everywhere  that  they  might  be  one 
(John  17:17-21).  The  purpose  of 
this  unity  is  that  the  non-Christian 
world  might  beHeve  that  God  has 
sent  Jesus  Christ  to  enable  people  to 
dwell  together  in  love  and  peace. 

It  is  our  love  for  Christ  that  causes 
us  to  love  one  another.  When  we 
have  this  love  for  each  other  in  our 
hearts,  God  is  truly  with  us.  This 
is  the  meaning  of  Jesus'  word  in 
John  14:15-16.  When  God  is  in  our 
lives,  we  cannot  live  to  ourselves 
alone.  For  we  have  become  a  part  of 
a  fellowship  of  those  who  are  bound 
to  each  other  by  their  love  for  Christ 
and  by  the  presence  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  in  their  heaits.  Here  is  the 
basis  for  the  tie  between  Chi-istians 
who  are  away  from  their  home  folks 
and  their  home  congregation.  It  is 
God  who  holds  us  together  in  one 
great  fellowship  of  the  concerned. 
When  we  are  most  anxious  for  the 
welfare  of  each  other,  we  experience 
most  deeply  the  presence  of  God. 
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A  Nova  Scotia  deep-sea  fishing  schooner  buries 

her  bow  in  the  angry  sea  off  the  Nova  Scotia 
coast  on  her  way  to  the  fishing  banks 


BLUENOSE  of  the  Grand  Banks 


By  FLETCHER  THOMAS  BECK 


'  I  'HE  waters  of  Lunenburg  Harbor 
-^  were  calm  on  that  Natal  Day  in 
June  when  an  aging  retired  skipper 
stepped  forward  from  his  fisherfolk 
friends  to  unveil  a  plaque  in  memory 
of  a  great  sailing  ship  which  not  only 
had  brought  honor  and  renown  to 
her  home  port  but  to  the  province  of 
Nova  Scotia  and  Canada  as  well. 

She  sailed  to  England  where  the 
King  gave  her  a  mainsail.  She  sailed 
the  Great  Lakes  and  reigned  as  queen 
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over  the  waterfront  of  the  Chicago 
World's  Fair  and  at  the  Canadian 
National  Exhibition  in  Toronto. 

Captain  Angus  Walters,  her 
doughty  skipper  in  her  reigning  years 
as  queen  of  the  North  Atlantic,  said 
at  the  unveiling  that  the  Bluenose 
marked  the  end  of  an  era  of  the  days 
of  the  sailing  ships. 

The  name  Bluenose  comes  from 
the  color  of  the  sailors'  noses  due  to 
cold    Atlantic    winds.    Most    of    the 


'Where  the  sky  is  bluest  and  the  joy  of  quiet  living 
is  the  keenest" — this  is  home  port  of  the  Bluenose 


fishermen's  time  from  March  to  Oc- 
tober is  spent  in  dories  or  on  board 
ship.  On  land  as  on  the  sea,  they 
walk  with  a  rolling  gait,  live  on  a 
hearty  diet  of  meat,  potatoes,  cab- 
bage and  cheese. 

That  they  are  different,  not  only 
in  their  speech,  which  is  no  longer 
German  but  something  as  pleasant  as 
a  warm  breeze  off  spruce  woods, 
even  Nova  Scotians  will  agree.  This 
difference  may  be  due  to  the  fact  that 
for  generations  their  surroundings 
were  quite  unlike  their  new-found, 
near-island  home.  Here  they  had  to 
carry  on  a  fierce  struggle  with  the 
Indians  for  survival.  This,  coupled 
with  the  Atlantic  forever  swashing  in 
their  ears  and  pounding  at  their  feet. 


has  played  a  part  in  making  them 
different  from  their  landlocked  an- 
cestors. It  is  these  newly  acquired 
characteristics  and  frills  that  have 
made  them  known  in  many  parts  of 
the  world  as  Lunenburg's  famous 
deep-sea  fishermen. 

Many  of  these  old-timers  have 
known  as  much  as  haff  a  century  of 
the  most  incredible  danger  and  hard- 
ship a  man's  trade  could  impose. 
Their  world  has  been  one  of  good, 
strong,  wet  smells,  briny  fish  nets, 
cod  Hvers  and  smoke  from  the  galley; 
sea  sounds  like  the  screech  of  herring 
gulls  waiting  for  fish  guts,  waves 
lashing  back  from  the  prow  of  their 
boats  and  rubber-booted  feet  on  wet 
decks.  But  they  love  every  minute  of 


Fish  drying  at  Lunenburg 
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Wooden  shipbuilding  at  Lunenburg 

it  and  wouldn't  trade  places  even 
with  the  rich  potato  farmers  of  Prince 
Edward  Island. 

For  many  years  after  they  arrived 
on  the  peninsula  they  tilled  the  land 
and  did  nothing  else.  When  George  I 
of  England  established  this  commu- 
nity he  made  it  clear  that  their  chief 
concern  was  to  be  agriculture  and 
the  feeding  of  the  garrison  in  Halifax. 
So  they  made  good  use  of  the  fertile 
soil  along  the  banks  of  the  Lahave 
River,  growing  cabbage  and  other 
vegetables.  Many  of  them,  especially 
those  who  came  from  Switzerland 
and  Baden,  had  never  been  to  sea 
as  far  back  as  memory  lasts,  yet 
within  a  few  generations  they  were 
known  around  the  world  as  the  finest 
fishing  sailors  afloat. 

Lunenburg,  home  of  the  Bluenose 
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fishermen,  is  headquarters  of  the 
deep-sea  fishing  fleet.  It  is  a  town 
of  little  more  than  three  thousand  in 
population,  but  its  fame  rides  the 
seven  seas.  Here  the  Bluenose  was 
built  and  here  is  the  home  of  the  in- 
ternationally known  Captain  Angus 
Walters.  Nearly  every  householder  is 
called  "Captain,"  which  means  he  is 
the  master  and  perhaps  also  the 
owner  of  a  Banks  schooner.  In  fact, 
the  name  Lunenburg  has  become 
synonymous  with  the  deep-sea  fish- 
ing business.  The  town  is  well  shel- 
tered at  the  end  of  an  extended  bay, 
but  it  could  never  become  a  great 
world  port  due  to  its  physical  short- 
comings. While  flapping  canvas  has 
given  way  to  the  Diesel  engine, 
Lunenburg's  harbor  is  still  haven  of 
the  largest  deep-sea  fishing  fleet  on 
the  Canadian-Atlantic  coast. 

Lunenburg  is  romance  in  fact,  but 
no  one  is  less  self-conscious  of  it  than 
its  own  citizens.  A  pretty  town?  No! 
But  nearly  everyone  has  a  trellis  of 
roses.  A  closely  integrated  town?  Yes! 
It  is  one  of  the  tightest  and  most  per- 
fectly self-contained  communities  in 
the  whole  of  North  America. 

Unlike  the  rest  of  the  people  of 
Nova  Scotia,  Lunenburgers  do  not 
emigrate.  They  marry  largely  among 
themselves,  are  incredibly  practical, 
thrifty  and  have  no  desire  for  show. 
Moderately  prosperous,  they  mingle 
very  Httle  with  other  people  yet  I 
know  of  no  place  outside  Cape 
Breton  where  visitors  are  treated 
more  cordially  or  with  greater  gen- 
erosity. 

They  will  cheerfully  escort  you  to 
the  top  of  Block  House  Hill  and  show 
you  where  Fort  Bascarven  once  stood 


to  defend  the  outer  reaches  of  the 
harbor.  They  will  point  with  pride  to 
the  golf  links,  a  nine-hole  course,  di- 
rectly across  the  harbor.  You  will  be 
told  how  Cross  Island,  which  can  be 
seen  stretching  like  a  battlement, 
protects  the  front  harbor  from  the 
extreme  storms  of  the  Atlantic.  You 
will  be  invited  to  visit  nearby  Blue 
Rock,  the  "Artist's  Paradise,"  and  the 
"Ovens,"  wonderful  caverns  of  the 
sea,  where  the  thunder  of  the  Atlantic 
never  dies.  And  their  features  will 
light  up  as  they  say,  "Now  look  di- 
rectly below.  Those  are  the  shipyards 
and    the    marine    sHp    where   many 


famous  ships  of  the  Lunenburg  fleet 
have  been  built." 

The  Bluenose  was  built  in  the 
yards  of  Smith  and  Rhuland.  Her 
keel  was  laid  with  due  ceremony  by 
the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  then  Gov- 
ernor General  of  Canada.  After  a 
season  of  deep-sea  fishing,  the  Blue- 
nose  won  the  eliminating  races  for 
Nova  Scotian  vessels.  Following  that 
came  the  race  for  the  International 
Fishermen's  Trophy.  The  Bluenose 
won  laudably.  Captained  by  Angus 
Walters,  she  went  on  to  win  every 
competition  in  which  she  took  part. 

"This    queen    of    the    sea,    why, 


Oxen  hauling  dry  fish  at  Lunenbvirg 


why  did  we  ever  let  her  get  away  to 
be  wrecked,  stranded,  sunk  down 
there  somewhere?  Bluenose,  you 
know  how  Loon'burg  feels?  Like 
somebody  just  buried  their  mother. 
Bluenose,  the  Government  should 
have  saved  her.  The  greatest  topmast 
schooner  the  world  ever  knew."  The 
hull  of  the  Bluenose — the  fastest,  the 
most  graceful  thing  that  ever  moved 
in  the  North  Atlantic  fleet — Hes  on 
the  reefs  of  a  Caribbean  shore  off 
Haiti. 

Perfection!  But,  she  was  no  toy 
built  for  pleasure  but  an  honest-to- 
goodness  fisherman  following  the 
hard  life  of  a  typical  Lunenburg 
schooner  at  the  "Banks." 

The  Grand  Banks  are  just  about 
the  most  important  region  for  cod- 
fishing  in  the  world.  It  is  a  triangular 
submarine  plateau  with  ridges  of 
varying  depths  which  lie  about  fifty 
miles  east  of  Cape  Race,  Newfound- 
land. Each  side  of  the  triangle  is  be- 
tween 250  and  three  hundred  miles 
in  length.  The  Gulf  Stream  moves 
along  the  southern  and  eastern  edge 
of  the  Banks,  but  most  of  the  plateau 
lies  in  the  path  of  the  Labrador 
current. 

It  is  here  that  approximately  a 
hundred  thousand  fishermen  from  the 
sea-faring  nations  spend  the  major 
part  of  their  lives.  Through  the  years 
mountains  of  fish  have  been  taken 
from  this  area  of  the  Atlantic  and  it 
is  only  natural  to  ask:  Is  the  supply 
inexhaustible? 

The  answer  to  that  question  is  no. 
The  Honorable  James  E.  Webb  of 
the  United  States  Department  of 
State,  at  a  meeting  of  the  Interna- 
tional Commission  for  the  Northwest 


"Course  he's  big,  I  bought  him  in  Texas." 

Atlantic  Fisheries,  said:  "I  regard  the 
existence  of  this  Commission  as  a 
recognition  that  the  fish  resources  of 
the  sea  are  not  inexhaustible  and  as 
a  testimonial  to  an  international  de- 
termination to  do  something  about 
it." 

The  Banks  area  of  the  North  At- 
lantic is  a  natural  habitat  for  cod. 
Fishing  here  is  dangerous  because  it 
is  done  in  almost  continuous  fog.  Ice- 
bergs and  ti-ansatlantic  steamers 
cover  much  of  this  territory  and  it  is 
not  unusual  for  dorymen  to  be  lost, 
even  schooners  with  their  whole 
crews. 

They  are  sturdy  folk,  these  men 
and  women  and  children  of  the  shore 
and  the  sea.  As  we  turn  from  them, 
may  we  forget  the  fog  and  the 
tragedy.  Where  the  sky  is  bluest  and 
the  joy  of  quiet  living  is  keenest, 
where  the  original  stuff  of  which 
beauty  is  made  lives  eternally  with  ^i 
the  sea  and  the  rocks — there  is  Lu-  1 1 
nenburg  of  Nova  Scotia,  the  home  of 
the  internationally  famous  Captain 
Angus  Walters  and  the  home  port  of 
the  Bluenose  of  the  Grand  Banks. 
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How  Do  You  Get 
God's  Forgiveness? 

By  R.  THOMAS  BLOMQUIST 


/^F  all  the  major  elements  of  the 
^^  Christian  faith  forgiveness  is 
probably  the  most  unique.  Many  of 
the  important  teachings  of  Chris- 
tianity are  found  in  other  religions, 
but  not  forgiveness. 

An  Indian  priest  who  asked  one 
of  our  missionaries  about  Christianity 
was  told  the  story  of  our  Lord's  first 
word  from  the  cross:  "Father,  for- 
give them  for  they  know  not  what 
they  do."  The  Hindu  listened  with 
increasing  concern  and  at  the  end  of 
the  story  he  cried,  "Leave  our  coun- 
try! Please  get  out  of  India!  You  will 
convert  all  our  people  if  you  talk  that 
way.  We  have  in  all  our  religions  no 
story  of  love  like  that!" 

As  We  Forgive  Others 

Despite  the  great  advantage  of 
having  forgiveness  on  our  side,  as  it 
were,  India  has  not  been  converted 
to  Christianity.  And  why?  Simply 
because  we  do  not  practice  it  our- 
selves. We  are  willing  to  be  the 
recipients  of  forgiveness  but  we 
are  not  ready  to  extend  it.  When 
we  need  forgiveness  we  think  of  it 
as  a  capital  idea;  it's  a  favorite,  in 
fact,  among  churchgoing  people.  But 
how  about  the  other  half  of  the  pic- 
ture— forgiving  those  who  offend  or 


injure  us?  Jesus  warns  in  the  parable 
of  the  unforgiving  debtor  that  unless 
we,  from  our  hearts,  forgive  those 
who  have  hurt  us  we  cannot  expect 
our  Heavenly  Father  to  do  the  same 
for  us.  This  is  most  reasonable  and 
yet  with  most  of  us  it  is  a  one-sided 
affair. 

In  a  talk,  broadcast  by  the  British 
Broadcasting  Company  just  before 
the  end  of  World  War  II,  C.  S.  Lewis 
said:  "Everyone  says  forgiveness  is 
a  lovely  idea,  until  they  have  some- 
thing to  forgive,  as  we  have  in  war 
time.  And  then  to  mention  the  sub- 
ject at  all  is  to  be  greeted  with  howls 
of  anger.  And  half  of  you  already 
want  to  ask  me,  1  wonder  how  you'd 
feel  about  forgiving  the  Gestapo  if 
you  were  a  Pole  or  a  Jew?'  Frankly, 
so  do  I.  I  wonder  very  much!  How- 
ever, I  am  not  trying  to  tell  you  what 
I  could  do.  I  can  do  precious  little. 
I  am  telling  you  what  Christianity 
is.  I  didn't  invent  it.  And  there,  right 
in  the  middle  of  it,  I  find,  'Forgive 
us  our  trespasses  as  we  forgive  those 
who  trespass  against  us!'  There  is 
not  the  slightest  suggestion  that  we 
are  offered  it  on  any  other  terms.  It 
is  made  perfectly  clear  that  if  we 
don't  forgive,  we  shall  not  be  for- 
given." 
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Woes  That  Come  to  the  Unforgiving 

Our  failure  to  forgive  and  forget 
is  a  major  reason  for  much  of  the 
mental  and  physical  suffering  in 
this  day  and  age.  The  resentments 
that  we  bear  against  our  fellows 
wear  upon  us  until  we  are  physical 
and  mental  wrecks.  We  make  life 
miserable  for  everyone  around  us, 
particularly  ourselves,  but  the  one 
on  whom  we  focus  our  feehng — by 
withholding  forgiveness — is  often  the 
least  affected.  From  a  purely  selfish 
motive,  forgiveness  is  more  advan- 
tageous to  the  dispenser  than  to  the 
recipient,  for  the  one  who  refuses  it 
is  only  taking  out  his  anger  on  him- 
self. 

Andy  of  "Amos  and  Andy,"  pro- 
vides a  typical  case.  In  one  incident, 
a  huge  fellow  used  to  slap  Andy 
across  the  chest  whenever  they  met. 
Eventually  Andy  had  enough  of  it, 
and  planned  to  fix  his  heavy-handed 
friend.  So  he  told  Amos,  "I'll  fix  him 
now.  I'm  putting  a  stick  of  dynamite 
in  my  vest  pocket  the  next  I  see  him 
and  when  he  hits  me  his  hand  will 
blow  off."  Andy,  of  course,  had  failed 
to  realize  what  the  "fixing"  would  do 
to  his  own  anatomy.  So  it  is  when  we 
fail  to  forgive — hatred  eats  our  own 
hearts  away. 

As  often  as  possible  I  preach  on 
this  theme,  for  I  feel  that  within  it 
is  the  cure  for  much  of  the  world's 
misery.  On  one  occasion  a  woman 
remained  after  church  until  the 
others  had  left  and  then  said:  "I've 
heard  just  about  enough  of  forgive- 
ness. How  about  a  sermon  on  right- 
eous indignation  for  a  change?"  This 
woman  had  missed  the  point  com- 
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pletely.  She  failed  to  see  the  value 
of  releasing  the  adamant  spirit  which 
was  so  characteristic  of  her.  To  for- 
give is  to  change  our  attitude,  and 
when  we  change  our  attitude  it  ex- 
presses itself  in  love.  We  can  have 
righteous  indignation  against  sin  but 
we  must  love  the  sinner — as  we  all, 
being  sinners,  expect  our  Heavenly 
Father  to  love  us. 

Forgiveness  Is  Beginning  Again 

I  have  just  said  that  forgiveness 
means  a  change  in  attitude,  a  be- 
ginning again.  It  means  the  joining 
together  of  love's  strand  with  both 
God  and  our  neighbor.  Without  it 
we  cut  the  strand  and  thereby  sever 
our  connection  with  God  and  man. 
Many  of  us,  too  many  of  us,  fail 
here. 

In  his  book  The  Locum  Tenens, 
Victor  Whitechurch  tells  of  a  man 
greatly  hurt  by  a  wife  whom  he  loved 
very  much.  After  a  twenty-three-year 
separation  he  found  her  on  her  death 
bed  and  she  begged  for  his  forgive- 
ness. "Henry,"  she  said,  "I  am  dying." 
He  was  unmoved.  "You  .  .  .  You 
loved  me  once,"  she  continued.  He 
stood  Hke  a  piece  of  stone.  "It  is  be- 
cause I  am  dying.  I  ask,  I  suppose, 
too  much.  You  cannot,  oh,  you  can- 
not forgive!"  He  never  said  a  word 
and  then  quietly  left  the  place.  Her 
eyes  followed  him  as  the  life  ebbed 
out  of  her  suffering  body  and  mind. 

How  commonplace  this  attitude  is: 
"She  ruined  his  life  and  had  it  com- 
ing." Well,  that's  not  what  Jesus 
taught  us.  No  man  really  lives  with- 
out forgiveness,  for  to  refuse  it  is  to 
sever   our   tie   with   both   God   and 


man.  Actually  we  do  not  really  live 
without  it.  To  forgive  is  to  establish 
a  new  relationship  with  God  and 
man.  We  are  much  like  the  prodigal 
and  his  father.  We  live  under  the 
same  roof  with  him  without  any  ap- 
preciation of  his  splendid  qualities. 
Then  the  day  comes  when  the  son's 
eyes  are  opened  and  he  is  reunited 
with  the  father  in  ti'ue  love. 

How  to  Get  Forgiveness 

Now  how  can  we  obtain  forgive- 
ness? Well  there  is  one  great  way, 
and  that  is  the  ancient  Christian 
practice  of  turning  to  God  and 
telling  him  what  we  have  done,  and 
then  asking  his  forgiveness.  The 
scripture  tells  us  that  "If  we  confess 
our  sins,  he  is  faithful  and  just,  and 
will  forgive  our  sins  and  cleanse  us 
from  all  unrighteousness"  (1  John 
1:9).  The  church  provides  a  means 
here:  The  confessional  for  the  Ro- 
man CathoHcs  and  some  Episcopa- 
lians; the  private  and  general  confes- 
sion for  others. 

But  don't  forget  that  it  means 
being  penitent — it  means  beginning 
again.  Too  many  get  oif  their  knees 
feehng  that  God  will  forgive  them 
for  that  is  his  business.  But  this  is 
not  some  casual  matter  that  you  can 
forget  once  you  have  said,  "I  am  sor- 
ry." No,  it  is  serious  business  and  it  is 
vital  that  we  follow  through,  that  we 
now  live  differently. 

As  we  have  just  noted,  forgiveness 


begins  with  being  sorry  for  our  sins, 
but  it  ends  with  joy  because  it  brings 
a  changed  attitude — an  attitude  of 
Christian  love.  Let  us  tell  God  how 
unworthy  we  are  of  his  great  love 
and  how  grateful  we  are.  Let  us  ask 
him  to  send  something  of  his  great 
love  to  us  so  that  our  sins  will  be 
wiped  out.  Then  let  us  go  to  church 
on  Sunday  and  publicly  give  thanks. 

But  how  can  we  be  sure  that  God 
loves  us  enough  for  all  this?  The  an- 
swer is  found  in  Romans  5:8,  where 
the  apostle  writes,  "But  God  shows 
his  love  for  us  in  that  while  we  were 
yet  sinners  Christ  died  for  us."  Of 
all  things  the  death  of  our  Lord  best 
demonstrates  how  much  God  loves 
us.  Here  is  the  kind  of  love  that 
makes  forgiveness  real.  Even  as  he 
hung  upon  the  cross,  our  Savior 
said.  "Father,  forgive  them  for  they 
know  not  what  they  do."  Right  down 
through  the  ages  ring  these  great 
words  of  Jesus — "Forgive,  forgive, 
forgive" — the  soldiers,  the  priests, 
the  deserters,  the  indifferent,  even 
you  and  me. 

There  is  a  wonderful  story  that 
tells  us  just  how  far  the  divine  for- 
giveness goes.  It  pictures  our  Lord 
at  Judgment  Day,  peering  over  the 
horizon.  Someone  at  his  side  says, 
"Lord,  for  whom  are  you  looking? 
All  the  souls  are  safely  in."  To  which 
Jesus  answers,  "I  am  waiting  for 
Judas!" 


ANOTHER  LITTLE  MORON 


We  thought  the  little  moron  had  finally  been  decently  interred — 
but  apparently  he's  been  exhumed.  We  learned  just  the  other  day 
that  he  threw  onions  into  the  river,  because  he  wanted  to  see  the 
bridge  on  the  river  Kwai.  — Quote 
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The  Link 


Satellite 


We  view  developments  in  the  world  of  religion 


White  Russians  on  Way  to  Brazil 

Colorful  scene  this  year  at  the  Los 
Angeles  airport:  A  group  of  bearded 
men,  their  wives  and  children,  in 
peasant  dress,  on  their  way  from 
Hong  Kong  to  start  new  Hves  in 
Brazil.  They  were  the  first  contingent 
of  492  "White  Russian  Old  BeHevers" 
who  were  driven  first  from  Russia 
to  China,  then  from  China  to  Hong 
Kong.  After  months  of  effort  Church 
World  Service  and  the  World  Coun- 
cil of  Churches  arranged  for  the 
group  to  settle  in  Brazil.  CWS  ad- 
vanced $100,000  toward  transporta- 
tion costs.  When  the  ship  taking 
them  to  Brazil  pulled  out  of  Los  An- 
geles, the  holds  were  filled  with  more 
than  60  tons  of  pioneering  supplies 
— agricultural  and  carpenter  tools, 
household  goods,  sewing  machines, 
wire  fencing,  etc. — provided  by 
American  Protestant  churches. 

The  World's  Health 

WHO  (World  Health  Organiza- 
tion) of  the  UN  recently  celebrated 
its  10th  Anniversary.  Organized  at 
an  international  health  conference  in 


New  York  in  1946,  sixty-one  govern- 
ments asserted  that  low  health  stand- 
ards anywhere  in  the  world  are  a 
common  danger,  that  health  is  a 
world  concern.  Dr.  M.  G.  Candau, 
Director-General  of  the  organization 
says:  "There  have  been  great  scien- 
tific advances — new  drugs,  new  vac- 
cines, new  or  improved  insecticides 
and  better  methods  of  preventing 
disease.  This  new  knowledge  is  being 
readily  applied  where  it  is  needed. 
.  .  .  From  all  this,  one  fact  emerges 
clearly — what,  ten  years  ago,  was 
little  more  than  fine  words  has  be- 
come a  living  reality." 

Crime  in  the  USA 

J.  Edgar  Hoover  points  out  that 
in  1957  in  the  USA  there  were  a 
total  of  2,796,400  crimes  known  to 
police — a  9.1  per  cent  increase  over 
1956.  Some  shocking  statistics:  21,- 
080  women  and  girls  were  raped; 
assault  with  deadly  weapons  more 
than  100,000;  more  than  500,000 
homes  and  business  places  burglar- 
ized; larcenies  and  petty  thefts,  1,- 
700,000;  and  300,000  autos  stolen. 
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Parochial  School  Buses 

At  least  for  this  year,  New  York 
State  has  killed  a  bill  which  would 
give  free  bus  transportation  to  paro- 
chial school  children.  The  President 
of  the  New  York  State  Council  of 
Churches  pointed  out  that  parents 
renounce  all  claim  to  free  public 
transportation  when  they  enroll  their 
children  in  parochial  schools. 

$300,000,000  Foreign  Aid  Each  Year 

National  Council  Outlook  reports 
that  a  survey  shows  that  the  three 
major  faiths  in  the  United  States — 
Protestant,  Roman  Catholic,  and 
Jewish— contribute  $300,000,000  to 
the  world's  needy  each  year  in  goods 
and  services.  Foods  (one-half  of  the 
total),  clothing,  medicines,  agricul- 
tural tools,  etc.,  go  out  to  sixty  coun- 
tries on  every  continent. 

Recreation  and  the  Church 

The  National  Recreation  Associa- 
tion has  published  a  70-page  booklet 
entitled  Recreation  and  the  Church. 
It  is  divided  into  six  sections:  The 
Church  Recreation  Program,  Recrea- 
tion Leadership,  Organizing  Church 
Recreation  Activities,  Facilities  for 
the  Recreation  Program,  How 
Churches  Are  Using  Their  Facilities, 
and  Recreation  in  Vacation  Bible 
Schools.  Cost:  $1.00.  Order  from  The 
N.R.A.  Book  Center,  Dept.  4-8,  8 
West  Eighth  St.,  New  York  11,  N.Y. 

Evangelism  Through  Movies 

In  Thailand  movies  explaining  the 
Christian  religion  are  being  shown 
and  well  received.  Sam  Yek  village, 
with  a  population  of  300  to  400  peo- 


ple, was  a  test  center;  yet  many 
came  from  other  villages  to  see  the 
movies  so  that  at  times  there  were 
as  many  as  1,000  in  the  crowd.  The 
chief  of  a  Buddhist  village  came  to 
Sam  Yek  and  asked  the  Christian 
missionary  to  come  to  his  village  and 
show  movies.  This  was  done  and 
after  the  show,  the  chief  explained 
to  the  people  over  the  public  address 
system  it  was  a  good  religion  and 
that  people  ought  to  think  seriously 
about  it. 

National  Council  of  Churches  on 
Nuclear  Bomb  Tests 

The  National  Council  of  Churches 
through  its  pohcy-making  General 
Board,  last  June,  went  on  record  as 
advocating  control  and  limitation  of 
all  nuclear  bomb  tests  and  the  de- 
velopment of  missiles,  satellites  and 
space  vehicles  by  international  agree- 
ment. 

The  Poor  Minister 

Average  cash  salaries  of  Protestant 
Ministers  in  the  U.S.  now  total  $4,- 
432  annually  for  a  60  to  80  hour 
week.  This  was  revealed  in  a  survey 
conducted  by  the  Department  of  the 
Church  and  Economic  Life  of  the 
National  Council  of  Churches. 

The  Bible  in  Japan 

According  to  Rev.  T.  Miyakoda, 
general  secretary  of  the  Japan  Bible 
Society,  the  Bible  is  becoming  the 
book  of  the  people  in  Japan  and  the 
feeling  that  it  is  a  "foreign  book"  is 
disappearing.  Big  daily  newspapers 
such  as  the  Mainichi,  the  Asahi,  and 
the  Yomiuri  never  hesitate   to  give 
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space  to  the  Bible.  The  Bible  was 
placed  by  some  newspapers  at  the 
head  of  classical  literature.  The  Sun- 
day Mainichi  distributed  a  question- 
aire  to  thirty  prominent  scholars  and 
writers  and  among  the  questions 
they  asked,  "What  one  book  would 
you  take  if  you  were  stranded  on  a 
lonely  island?"  Eight  out  of  thirty 
replied  that  they  would  choose  the 
Bible. 

Lit-Lit  Book  Into  Korean 

National  Council  of  Churches' 
Committee  on  World  Literacy  and 
Christian  Literature  (commonly 
known  as  Lit-Lit)  announces  the 
translation  into  Korean  of  the  book 
A  Christians  Handbook  on  Com- 
munism. It  is  planned  especially  for 
soldiers  who  must  constantly  work 
close  to  the  Communist  lines  in  that 
country.  Since  the  original  publica- 
tion of  the  book  in  1952,  more  than 
20,000  copies  in  English  have  been 
sold  and  translations  have  been 
widely  used  in  India  and  Korea. 

United  Presbyterian  Church  of 
North  America 

The  Presbyterian  Church  in  the 
U.S.A.  (2,800,000  members)  and 
the  United  Presbyterian  Church  of 
North  America  (300,000  members) 
have  merged  to  form  the  "United 
Presbyterian  Church  in  the  U.S.A." 
This  is  the  latest  in  some  twenty 
major  Protestant  church  mergers  in 
the  United  States  during  the  past 
four  decades.  The  event  marks  a 
highhght  in  the  history  of  the  Church 
in  America  during  1958.  Many 
churches  are  being  caught  up  in  a 
powerful  tide  of  Christian  unity. 
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Family  Incomes — 1947  vs.   1957 

The  Conference  Board  announces 
that  "total  family  personal  income  in 
the  U.S.  rose  more  than  75  per  cent 
since  1947  from  $184.6  billion  to 
$328.2  bilHon  in  1957.  During  the 
same  period,  the  total  number  of 
families  and  unattached  individuals 
increased  only  20  per  cent  from  44.7 
million  in  1947  to  53.5  million  in 
1957.  Average  family  income  before 
taxes  rose  nearly  50  per  cent  during 
the  ten-year  period,  from  $4,130  to 
$6,130.  After  taking  into  account 
price  rises  during  the  decade,  this 
gain  amounted  to  20  per  cent."  Did 
you  know  you  were  making  so  much? 

Evangelism  Through  Radio  in 
Japan 

The  United  Church  of  Christ  of 
Japan   is   now   broadcasting  weekly 
a     program     of     Christian     hymns, 
"Songs  of  the  Heart."  It  is  said  the 
broadcast  reaches  an  estimated  audi- 
ence of  1,000,000  persons  in  Tokyo. 
The  hymn  program  is  a  new  facet  of 
a    growing    eflFort    by    the    United 
Church  to  take  the  Christian  mes-    j 
sage    to    Japan's    90,000,000    non-    j 
Christians   through   mass   communi- 
cations   media    such    as    television, 
radio,  movies  and  magazines.  Joyce    | 
Dolezal,  an  exchange  student  at  In-    j 
temational    Christian    University    in 
Tokyo,  says  that  99/2  per  cent  of  the 
population  of  Japan  are  non-Chris- 
tians. 

"Songs  of  the  Heart"  draws  about 
one  hundred  letters  a  week.  Each 
Hstener  who  writes  is  sent  a  small 
hymnbook  and  a  letter  of  introduc- 
tion to  a  chinrch  near  his  home. 


By  MINNIE  MAY  LEWIS 

letter  Inxs^m  Jiame 


Dear  Johnny: 

Our  buses  have  placard  reminders  to  "Write  that 
serviceman  today.  "  These  are  accompanied  by  a  heart- 
tugging  portrayal  of  the  forgotten  man  at  mailcall. 

This  excellent  idea  might  have  a  reverse  twist. 
A  placard  above  the  shaving  mirror  of  every  GI  from 
Bartow  to  Kadena.  "Write  that  letter  home,  today." 
You  have  been  pretty  faithful  but  lately  you  have 
had  some  lax  moments. 

Mail  means  much  to  you  away  from  home,  but  I  don't 
believe  you'll  ever  know  what  your  letters  mean  to 
us.  Don't  ever  underestimate  the  thrill  of  seeing 
your  familiar  handwriting  across  the  top  letter  in 
the  mailbox.  That's  where  old  George,  our  mailman, 
always  places  them.  Then  he  leans  on  the  doorbell 
and  gaily  waves  as  he  trudges  along. 

It  may  only  be  a  note,  but  it  is  a  tangible  some- 
thing that  left  your  hands  only  two  or  three  days 
before.  It  makes  foreign  ports  breathlessly  close. 
It  briefs  us  on  how  you  are,  what  you  are  doing  and, 
most  important  in  our  transient  world,  where  you 
are,  now. 

Letters  carry  a  special  magic  all  their  own.  They 
release  a  warm  sharing  of  lonely  hearts.  They  are 
read  and  re-read,  discussed  over  and  over. 

Our  letters,  Johnny,  are  the  strong  thread  of  com- 
munication that  shuttle  the  weavings  of  yesterdays 
into  tomorrows,  that  tolerate  no  thought  of  strange- 
ness between  us  in  spite  of  the  family-broken  to- 
days. 

There  are  too  many  boys  empty-handed  at  mailcall. 
There  are  too  many  parents  watching  mailboxes  in 
vain.  George  just  went  down  the  drive  ruefully  shak- 
ing his  head  and  muttering,  "Maybe  tomorrow."  He 
knows  how  we  feel. 

Love, 
MOM 
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®lj^  Etttk  Olal^nJuar 


OCTOBER,  our  tenth  month,  was  the  eighth  month  in  the  Roman  Calendar, 
and  that's  where  the  month  got  its  name.  One  Anglo-Saxon  name  for  the 
month  was  Winterfylleth;  winter  was  supposed  to  begin  with  the  first  full 
moon  of  October. 


It  is  an  important  month  for  the  church.  Note  the  many  special 
)'/TlW'  observ^ances  during  the  month: 

October  5 — World-wide  Connnunion  Sunday.  Communion  services  will  be  held 
around  the  world  and  around  the  clock  in  honor  ot  our  Savior's  death  for  us. 
These  observances  should  also  strengthen  our  unity  as  Christians  in  all  parts 
of  the  world. 

October  12 — Men  and  Missions  Day.  A  local  church  observance  by  the  men 
of  the  churches  and  chapels  in  their  own  groups  or  at  a  Sunday  service  with 
the  pastor  or  chaplain.  October  12  begins  Churchmen's  Week  (Oct.  12-19). 
October  12  is  also  Discovery  Day,  in  honor  of  Christopher  Columbus  who 
reached  the  New  World  on  that  day  in  1492. 

October  19 — Laymen's  Sunday  (October  18th  for  those  who  observe 
Saturday).  A  rapidly  developing  observance  for  church  men  in  their  own 
churches;  laymen  witness  to  their  faith  in  Jesus  Christ  and  the  church  from 
their  own  pulpits. 

October  19  is  also  World  Order  Sunday.  Emphasis  should  be  placed  on 
international  brotherhood  and  the  contribution  of  the  UN. 

October  26 — Reformation  Sunday.  This  is  the  Sunday  before  October  31 
which  is  really  Protestant  Reformation  Day;  it  honors  Martin  Luther,  who  on 
All  Saints'  Eve,  October  31,  1517,  nailed  his  95  Theses  to  the  church  door  at 
Wittenberg.  This  is  a  good  occasion  for  Protestant  Christians  to  interpret  the 
gospel  message  with  its  emphasis  upon  the  priesthood  of  all  believers,  the  right 
of  private  judgment,  the  separation  of  church  and  state,  and  the  salvation 
of  all  by  faith. 


October  31  is  Halloween  or  All  Saints'  Eve.  With  its  belief  in 
witchcraft,  the  ancient  world  supposed  at  this  time  ghosts  roamed 
the  land;  hideous  false  faces  warded  ofiE  the  evil  spirits.  The  cnurch  refined 
these  rites  and  made  October  31  a  holy  day  (All  Saints'  Eve).  Just  recently, 
boys  and  girls  of  America  have  turned  the  "Trick  or  Treat"  gimmick  in  our 
country  into  a  time  of  giving  to  UNICEF  (United  Nations  International 
Children's  Emergency  Fund ) .  See  article  on  page  38. 


Other   events   celebrated   during  the   month   are:    1 — Missouri   Day; 

2 — Veiled  Prophet  Festival  at  St.  Louis;  6 — German  Day;  9 — Fire 
Prevention  Day  (The  Chicago  Fire  occurred  Oct.  8-9,  1871);  12 — Columbus 
Day;  18 — Day  of  honor  for  Luke,  the  physician,  writer  of  Gospel  of  Luke; 
19 — Surrender  of  Lord  Comwallis,  1781;  24 — Pennsylvania  Day;  28 — Day  of 
honor  for  Simon  and  Jude,  apostles;  28 — Dedication  of  Statue  of  Liberty. 
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Four  presidents  of  the  U.S.  were  born  during  October:  Rutherford 
B.  Hayes  (19th  president;  b.  Oct.  4);  Chester  A.  Arthur  (21st 
president;  b.  Oct.  5);  John  Adams  (2nd  president;  b.  Oct.  19);  Theodore 
Roosevelt   (26th  president  b.  Oct.  27). 

Other  important  birthdays  during  the  month:  2 — Ferdinand  Foch;  3 — George 
Brancroft;  4 — Jean  Frangois  Millet;  5 — Jonathan  Edwards;  6 — Jenny  Lind; 
7— James  Whitcomb  Riley;  8— John  Clarke;  14— Wm.  Penn;  16— Noah  Web- 
ster; 20 — Sir  Christopher  Wren, 


THE  theme  for  the  study  articles  this  month  is  "Beliefs  That  Make  a 
Difference."  We  will  consider  four  of  the  great  beliefs  of  the  church  that 
have  whenever  sincerely  believed,  made  a  difference  in  the  lives  of  people: 
God,  Jesus  Christ,  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  Christian  forgiveness. 

FIRST  WEEK:   What  Is  God  Like?   (See  pages  15-17) 

This  article  was  written  by  Dr.  James  V.  Claypool,  minister  of  the  Trinity 
Methodist  Church,  New  Bedford,  Mass.  Jim  has  been  an  outstanding  chaplain 
in  tlie  Navy;  has  been  for  years  a  helpful  member  of  The  General  Commission 
on  Chaplains  and  Armed  Forces  Personnel;  and  is  a  true  friend  of  the 
serviceman.  He  suggests  these  questions:  Describe  the  kind  of  God  you  don't 
believe  in.  What  other  words  besides  "love"  will  describe  God's  attitude 
toward  us?  Can  you  love  someone  if  that  person  does  not  return  your  love? 

Bible  Material:  1  John  4:7-21;  1  Corinthians  13. 

Hymns:  "Holy,  Holy,  Holy";  "Love  Divine,  All  Loves  Excelling";  "A  Mighty 
Fortress  Is  Our  God." 

SECOND  WEEK:  Who  Is  Jesus  Christ?  (see  pages  35-S7) 

The  Rev.  Edward  K.  Trefz,  Associate  Secretary  of  the  Department  of  Adult 
Work  of  the  Board  of  Education  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  USA,  wrote 
this  article.  Ed  is  a  member  of  both  the  Committee  on  the  Ministry  to  Anned 
Forces  Personnel  and  the  Advisory  Board  to  The  Link.  He  is  chairman  of  the 
latter  committee,  and  we  value  his  helpful  advice  and  leadership.  Here  are 
some  thought-provoking  questions  on  this  subject:  Who  is  Jesus  Christ — is  he 
man  or  God  or  both?  What  is  the  significance  of  his  birth,  his  baptism,  his 
preaching,  his  death,  his  resurrection?  What  does  Jesus  Christ  mean  to  mankind 
today? 

Bible  Material:  Matthew  16:13-20. 

Hymns:  "Fairest  Lord  Jesus";  "The  Great  Physician";  "The  Light  of  the 
World  Is  Jesus." 

THIRD  WEEK:  Does  God  Go  With  You?  (see  pages  46-47) 

Dr.  Robert  G.  Torbet,  Dean  of  the  Central  Baptist  Theological  Seminary, 
Kansas  City,  Kans.  writes  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  his  timely  article  "Does  God 
Go  With  You?"  Dr.  Torbet  is  an  outstanding  scholar  and  a  warm,  devoted 
Christian.  He  suggests  the  following  questions:  The  Bible  teaches  that  the 
Holy  Spirit  is  God  with  us.  What  is  the  practical  value  of  this  teaching  for 
our  daily  lives?  What  do  you  think  Paul  meant  by  saying  that  the  Christian's 
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body  is  the  temple  of  the  Holy  Spirit?  Why  can  a  group  of  Christians  often 
come  to  a  better  understanding  of  the  leading  of  the  Holy  Spirit  than  a  single 
individual  by  himself? 

Bible  Material:  John  16:4-15. 

Hymns:  "Come  Thou  Almighty  King";  "Break  Thou  the  Bread";  "Spirit 
of  God,  Descend  Upon  My  Heart." 

FOURTH  WEEK:   How  Do  You  Get  God's  Forgiveness?   {pages  53-55) 

The  Rev.  R.  Thomas  Blomquist,  minister  at  St.  Luke's  Episcopal  Church, 
Forest  Hills,  New  York,  is  the  author  of  our  fourth  study  article.  Tom  is  a 
helpful  member  of  our  Committee  on  Ministry  to  Armed  Forces  Personnel.  He 
suggests  the  following  discussion  questions:  What  hope  does  Christianity  have 
of  converting  the  world  if  Christians  are  not  ready  and  willing  to  forgive  others 
their  trespasses?  How  far  are  you  wilHng  to  go  in  forgiveness — "seventy  times 
seven"  as  Jesus  suggested?  Is  it  fair  to  expect  God's  forgiveness  while  we 
refuse  it  to  our  brothers? 

Bible  Material:  Matthew  6:12-15;  Luke  23:34. 

Hymns:  "O  Love  That  Will  Not  Let  Me  Go";  "Come  Thou  Fount";  "Pass 
Me  Not." 


JEREMIAH  29:13 

And  ye  shall  seek  me,  and 
find  me,  when  ye  shall  search  for 
me  with  all  your  heart. 


VERSE  for  the  month  is  Jer.  29: 
13:  "You  will  seek  me  and  find 
me;  when  you  seek  me  with  aU  your 
heart"  (RSV).  God  is  speaking  and 
through  Jeremiah  the  prophet  is 
telling  us  that  a  sincere  and  whole- 
hearted quest  for  him  is  essential  if 
we  are  to  discover  the  true  God.  It  is 
this  personal  experience  with  the  liv- 
ing God,  and  with  his  Son  Jesus 
Christ,  and  with  the  Holy  Spirit  that 
makes  a  difference  in  Hfe.  Seek  him, 
find  him,  receive  his  forgiveness  and 
life  for  you  wiU  be  forever  different! 


PHOTO  CREDITS 

Pages  5  and  7,  UNations;  pages  30, 
31,  U.S.  Marine  Corps;  pages  32,  33 
and  34,  Jack  B.  Kammerer;  page  38, 
the  Press;  pages  48,  49  and  50,  Nova 
Scotia  Bureau  of  Information. 

The  schools  teach  about  50  per  cent 
of  their  pupils  to  tell  time.  The  others 
grow  up  to  be  women. 

—KEN  KRAFT 


THE  FAULTS  OF  OTHERS 

How  often  we  are  prone  to  let 
Our  own  shortcomings  pass ; 
But  view  the  faults  of  others 

through 
A  magnifying  glass! 

—MARY  HAMLETT  GOODMAN 
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BooJed  A^  ^n4£Mdli^  VUmc^ 


'Y'HEOLOGY  is  not  an  irrelevant 
■*•  pastime  of  seminary  professors," 
says  the  introduction  to  the  Lay- 
man's Theological  Library.  "It  is  the 
occupation  of  every  Christian,  the 
moment  he  begins  to  think  about,  or 
talk  about,  or  communicate  his 
Christian  faith.  The  injunction  to 
love  God  with  all  his  mind  involves 
the  laymen  in  theology." 

Happily  strong  laymen's  move- 
ments are  rising  up  in  all  denomina- 
tions today.  Laymen  are  talking  re- 
hgion,  living  religion,  and  beginning 
to  think  through  the  great  doctrines 
of  our  faith.  This  is  tremendously 
significant. 

We  welcome  therefore  any  series 
that  is  not  pedantic  nor  professorial 
nor  intelligentsia  but  discusses  in 
popular  language  for  the  layman's 
benefit  the  doctrines  of  our  Chris- 
tian faith. 

Such  a  series  is  the  Layman's 
Theological  Library  prepared  by 
Westminster  Press  (Presbyterian) 
under  the  able  guidance  of  Robert 
McAfee  Brown. 

We  call  attention  specifically  to 
'   two  books  in  the  series. 

The  Meaning  of  Christ,  by  Robert 
Clyde  Johnson,  Professor  of  System- 
atic Theology,  Western  Theological 
Seminary,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Dr.  Johnson  has  written  an  able 
book  and  shows  how  the  Christian 
faith  rests  on  the  traditional  teaching 
that  Jesus  was  not  a  manlike  God; 
or  a  Godlike  man;  or  even  that  he 


was  God/man;  but  that  he  was  and 
is  "Very  God  and  very  man."  Men 
recognized  that  "in  this  man  God 
himself  has  invaded  history  and  been 
present  with  them." 

The  author  declares  that  as  we 
look  through  a  window  to  see  the 
garden  so  we  must  look  through 
Jesus  to  see  God.  "We  must,"  of 
course,  "turn  to  this  man  with  com- 
plete and  final  concern."  It  is  in  and 
through  the  biblical  word  picture  of 
Jesus  Christ  that  God  discloses  him- 
self to  us  today. 

Barriers  to  Belief,  by  Norman  F. 
Langford,  Editor  in  Chief  of  Cur- 
riculum, Presbyterian  Board  of 
Christian  Education,  Philadelphia, 
Pa. 

Dr.  Langford  points  out  that  there 
are  some  things  in  Christian  doctrine 
difficult  to  understand  and  we  should 
tackle  them  head  on  and  think  them 
through.  Some  of  these  are  miracles, 
the  divinity  of  Christ,  the  kingdom 
of  God,  heaven  and  hell,  and  predes- 
tination. One  by  one,  the  author 
takes  up  each  of  these,  discusses 
them  thoroughly.  The  answers  Dr. 
Langford  proposes  are  quite  satisfy- 
ing; undoubtedly,  you  will  be 
helped  by  this  book. 

There  are  ten  other  books  in  the 
Layman's  Theological  Library.  Each 
book  sells  for  $1.00  and  is  cloth 
bound.  Write  to  the  Westminster 
Press,  Witherspoon  Building,  Phila- 
delphia, Pa.,  for  a  complete  Hst. 
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"As  of  today,  I'll  pick  out  the 
clothes  for  Albert" 

Arthur  Mayer,  author  of  the  amus- 
ing Hollywood  memoir.  Merely  Co- 
lossal, nominates  Adolph  Zukor, 
long-time  headman  at  Paramount 
Pictures,  as  the  politest  gent  in  the 
world  of  the  cinema.  "I  have  a  tele- 
gram to  prove  it,"  continues  Mayer. 
^It  reads,  'You're  fired.  Best  re- 
gards.' " 
— Bennett  Cerf  in  The  Life  of  the 

Party 

The  art  of  hitting  a  nail  squarely 
on  the  head  was  one  the  wife  had 
never  mastered.  But  one  day  she  did 
manage  to  nail  a  strip  of  board  to 
the  kitchen  wall  in  order  to  make 
room   for  utensils.   True,  the  board 


bore  more  hammer  marks  than  nails, 
but  at  least  it  was  up. 

That  evening  her  husband  studied 
the  new  strip — now  bravely  painted 
but  still  bearing  marks  of  battle. 

"What  did  you  do,  dear,"  he 
asked  gently,  "scare  them  in?" 

— Capper's  Weekly 

He  pleaded,  "Will  you  marry  me?" 
While  Hghts  were  soft  and  low, 
And  they  Hved  happy  ever  after 
When  the  girl  said,  "No." 

— Anna  Herbert  in  Quote 

Little  Tommy  was  a  screaming 
terror,  and  his  father  was  surprised 
when  the  boy's  mother  suggested 
they  buy  him  a  bicycle. 

"Do  you  really  think  that  will  im- 
prove his  behavior?"  asked  the  father. 

"No,"  the  mother  replied,  "but  it 
will  spread  it  over  a  wider  area." 
— Thomas  D.  Trento  in  Pageant 

The  news  from  Norfolk  is  that  en- 
listed men  are  showing  a  new  respect 
for  their  officers,  regardless  of  their 
sex.  A  sailor  was  observed  retrieving 
a  handkerchief  that  had  been  dropped 
by  a  trim  WAVE  lieutenant,  and 
handing  it  to  her  with  a  heartfelt  "I 
think  you  dropped  this,  toots,  sir." 
— Bennett  Cerf  in  The  Life  of  the 

Party 

The  world  started  with  Adam  and 
may  end  with  atom. — Jack  Herbert 

Money  talks  as  much  as  ever,  but 
what  it  says  nowadays  makes  less 
cents. 

— Frank  G.  Mclnnis  in  Quote 
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